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ABSTRACT 



This guide is intended to serve the information 
needs of the teacher-development decision maker, that is, of the 
teacher educator with special reference to urban schools. It is 
presented as a synthesis of information from a variety of sources and 
is divided into four sections, each a subdivision of the main 
subject — teacher development: 1) its aims and goals, 2) its role and 
function, 7) its program, 4) its resources. Each section contains 
content and activities designed to help the user actively plan his 
teacher-develcpment programs: the current principles and practices 
are outlined, followed by a description of more desirable principles 
and practices. The user is then introduced to activities designed to 
help him measure his local conditions, and these measurements and the 
resulting judgments are used in planning his program. The following 
appendixes are included: 1) the Urban Teacher Development 
Questionnaire, with an explanation of its development, methodology, 
and content, 2) a review of the literature, an annotated bibliography 
of 202 items, 3) advisory conferences, 4) visits to ongoing projects, 
5) letter requests, 6) techniques for the review of the literature, 
giving principal sources of information, and 7) use of the 
consultant, a checklist. (MBM) 
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The Institute is frequently described as a “bridge” between science and industry — a role it 
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research encompassing virtually all facets of science and its application. It also undertakes 
programs in fundamental research aud education. 

Battelle-Columbus — with its staff of 3,000 — serves industry and government through 
contract research. It pursues: 

• research embracing the physical and life sciences, engineering, and selected social 
sciences 

• design and development of materials, products, processes, and systems 

• information analysis, socioeconomic and technical economic studies, and manage- 
ment planning research. 
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FOREWORD 



One cou d argue that public education in the United States is not yet meeting the 
needs of most students. Fantini and Weinstein(® , “64) - £ tell us in The Disadvantaged that 
most of the nation's public in secondary schools are educationally disadvantaged. John 
Holt( B_88 >, in exploring failure, says "most children in school fail". He says that 
the failure for many is absolute: "Close to 40% of those who begin high school drop out 

before they finish". Of greater concern are the others who "fail in fact if not in name". 
Searching for internalized support for such an argument is less important than actively 
improving the quality of education where conditions are below the typical nation?! 
standard. 

Even if, as Kerner(®"^^ points out, for the community at large, the schools 
have discharged their re sponsibilitie r well, this is not the case for inner-city schools. 
The fact is that the inner-city schools have failed to provide an educational experience 
sufficient to meet the individual needs of our inner-city youth. Toffler 182) points 
out that "the urban schools must change, not so much in what and how it teaches as in 
the attitudes, hopes, and interpersonal skills of its teachers and administrators". This 
view is supported by the fact that the city during the next decade can be expected to be 
populated principally by disadvantaged learners. These learners need educational im- 
provement now and at an accelerating rate through the next decade. An improved 
educational experience must be provided for these children to overcome the effects of 
discrimination and deprivation. 

The conventional wisdom abundant today does not fix with the school the responsi- 
bility for the inadequacies of the urban educational enterprise. That "wisdom" attempts 
to identify cultural background, family life, and heritage as causes of the child's in- 
ability*, In Our Chil dren Are D ying , (B — 85) Hentoff cites the reasons typically given for 
an inner-city child's lack of ability or skill as the fault of his environment, neighbor- 
hood, home, or family. In maintaining that "the most important reason for the failure 
of slum children's educations lies not in the children but in the schools", Hentoff 
hypothesizes that slum children "are as much harmed by their schools as by anything 
else in their environment". 

The child's human environment has been faulted; the physical school environment 
has been blamed and many more factors could be presented to explain the problems of 
inner-city education. These could range from the behavior of individual inner-city 
s'ndents to the lack of clarity and acceptance of national priorities,, Hentoff captures 
ti .e full range of concerns when he reminds us "the problem, then, is how to fixup not 
the children, but the schools". Within the range of reasons and causes for undergrade 
inner-city education, the quality of teaching stands out as an important issue. 
Clark( B -9 3 ), in documenting the inferior educational attainment of Harlem pupils, re- 
jects explanations under the general heading of "cultural deprivation" and points to 
teacher attitudes as a cause for the success or failure of students. 

Estimates estate that 95 of 100 teachers come from basically middle-class back- 
grounds. (B-93) The ability of these teachers to deal with values and feelings outside 
their range of personal experience is crucial to effective teaching. (B-94) Teacher/pupil 
cultural differences may affect teacher attitudes, instruction, and discipline. 



* References are coded by letter and number representing sequenced entries from the five sources of information r r >ed. The 
'ive source references are included in five corresponding appendices. 



Becker^®" notes that middle -class teachers tend to judge slum children, both in 
terms of the "moral acceptability" of their appearance and actions and their ability to 
learn. Middle.-clas s -oriented teachers studied by Ulibarri(® ~ 187) recognized that their 
minority group students lacked motivation, had difficulty with assigned tasks, and 
possessed language deficiencies, but they did not perceive these problems to be related 
to differences in cultural background. Deutsch(B -9 3 ) speculates that the inner-city 
teacher's role was being transformed from that of an instructor to that of a monitor. 
Perhaps the middle -class teacher in an urban school is the disadvantaged. The tendency 
to fault the child or his culture, coupled with a failure to build on the strengths of the 
child’s culture, may simply tend to perpetuate the present educational dilemma. 

One may pry into many places in attempting to move urban education into a more 
desirable position. That position would include the development of warm, capable pro- 
fessionals to teach in the nation's urban schools. 

The umbrella of teacher development, as defined for this guide, covers a wide 
range of considerations. These considerations range from the developmental experiences 
of the individual preservice teacher, through the experiences inherent in classroom 
teaching. They include the relevant in-service training experiences, and the individual 
human developmental experiences had by a single teacher. Teacher development, there- 
fore, obscures the stigma of remedial education typically associated with in-service 
training while expanding the considerations normally labeled as teacher preparation. 

Considerations within the range of teacher development would include criteria for 
new teacher selection, participation in teacher education, curriculum planning, content 
selection for in-service teacher training, and criteria for evaluating sabbatical leave 
experiences. Teacher development is meant to include the development of any staff 
member with instructional responsibilities. 

Decision? regarding teacher development may be centralized with the director of 
staff development. Staff development decisions may also be made by individuals on a 
decentralized basis. 

Regardless of who makes these decisions, the caliber of those decisions directly 
affects the quality of training and educational experiences provided to the teacher. In 
order that the decisions be made effectively and efficiently, the decision maker needs to 
have access to certain available information. That information should include relevant 
research findings, literature information, and information about current teacher 
development efforts. It should be appropriate to the mission of urban-teacher devel- 
opment and should be relevant to today's educational problems. The information then 
should be interpreted and assembled into a usable form. The document which follows 
provides interpreted and action-producing information appropriate and relevant to the 
planning, organization, administration, and evaluation of teacher development efforts 
in inner-city schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This guide is intended to serve the information needs of the teacher-development 
decision maker. In doing so, the guide links teacher-development decision maker with 
the key information sources which are appropriate and relevant to his function. By 
providing that linkage, the guide will have a chain effect ultimately resulting in better 
education for inner-city children. (See Figure 1. ) The first link in the chain of effect 
provides the teacher -development decision maker with information. The second link 
represents the decision maker's utilization of information. Those experiences affect 
the third link by increasing the quality of teacher training for inner-city teachers. 
Improved teaching competence and performance affect link four by providing the student 
a high-quality educational experience. 




Urban teacher 
development 
decision 
maker 




FIGURE 1. THE LINKAGE OF INFORMATION AND EFFECT 



This guide comprises the first linkage in the chain of effect by presenting inter- 
preted information relevant to decisions made regarding the needs, planning, organi- 
zation, administration, and evaluation of inner-city teacher- development efforts. The 
linkage is a purposeful one meant to direct the activity of the user. To accomplish 
this, all verbiage has been eliminated. A core of action-oriented information remains. 

As presented, the guide is a synthesis of information collected through a variety 
of methods and from a variety of sources. Collection methods included site visits, 
questionnaire administration, advisory conferences with teacher -development decision 
makers, letter information requests, and an extensive literature search. The appended 
sources of information include four Regional Educational Laboratories and Centers; 30 
urban in-service teacher training projects; an advisory committee of nine in-service 
coordinators from metropolitan districts; two urban consultants; responses from 43 
colleges, universities, and state governments; and over 200 pieces of relevant litera- 
ture from 1960-1970. The information collected from these sources was analyzed to 
determine its appropriateness to the explicitly and implicitly expressed needs of the 
"rban teacher development decision maker. 
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Appropriate information was then interpreted in light of the characteristics and 
needs of the decision maker. The analysis resulted in a division of the guide into four 
sections. Each section contains content and activities designed not only to inform the 
decision maker but to help him actively plan his teacher-development programs. The 
first section deals with the aims and goals of the teacher-development program. The 
second section deals with the role and functions of the teacher-development office. The 
third section deals with teacher-development programs. The fourth sections deals with 
resources for teacher development, both human and material. The content is cate- 
gorized into the four sections listed below. This should provide ready access to classes 
of information pertinent to the task of Uie urban teacher development decision maker. 



Section 1 - Teacher Development: Its Aims and Goals 



Section 2 - Teacher Development: Its Role and Function 
Section 3 - Teacher Development: Its Program 
Section 4 - Teacher Development: Its Resources 

The guide user is not to be a reader in the normal sense but is to use and contri- 
bute to the content. Benefit to the user can come through a reading of the guide, but 
the maximum effect and benefit comes with the interaction of the user reading the infor- 
mation presented and then responding to the activity items included. The content has 
been organized into five types to encourage such interaction. 



Content type one in any section describes the typical state of teacher-developmental 
practices. The typical state so presented reflects the project’s best assessment of the 
current and most prevalent condition of urban-teacher development practices as evi- 
denced through site visits, questionnaire responses, a review of the literature, con- 
sultation, and response to letter requests. The typical state is not necessarily evi- 
dence of poor quality teacher -development practices. Rather, it reflects the state of 
such activities and events as they most often occur. The second type of content des- 
cribes a desirable sta te of teacher-development practices. The desirable state reflects 
the condition and structure of progressive and innovative teacher -development efforts 
ip addition to forecasted or projected conditions as evidenced by the sources previously 
listed. The desirable state of urban teacher development is not meant to represent the 
best possible state. Such a description could only be made in response to exact local 
conditions. 



Neither the typical nor the desirable state represents an end point on a continuum 
from low to high teacher-development quality. They are, in fact, merely states of 
teacher development relative only to one another. Because of this relationship, no 
exact measure of quality can be obtained for the typical state or for the desirable state. 
Instead, the states serve as referents against which a specific district’s teacher- 
development events and activities can be matched. Type three content illustrates the 
events and activities which are considered to be representative within the range from 
typical to desirable. Such descriptive material assists in the process of local measure- 
ment. For any given instance of content, that process requires the user of the guide to 
assess mentally or in a written form, local teacher-development activities or events. 
That assessment aids the user in describing his district relative to the typical and 
desirable conditions of teacher development, Activities to aid the guide user in making 
such an assessment are included as type four content. 
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3 and 4 



Additional benefit is derived when the guide user assesses the current situation 
and projects z. situation that could exist. In projecting a state that could exist, the 
guide user is in a posture to plan and approach that condition. Type five content in- 
cludes activities designed to initiate such planning. 

The condition described by "what could be" represents a long-term (5 to 10 years) 
goal. Type five content also aids in short-term (6 months to 1 year) planning. 

In brief, the user of the guide reads in each section a description of certain teacher 
development principles or practices, enabling him to grasp "what is". He next reads 
a description of a more desirable state of practices and principles. That tells him what 
"could be". Since the real world does not only contain typical and desirable states, the 
next content type presents examples of principles or practices which are somewhere 
between the desirable and the typical. The usei next is introduced to activities designed 
to help him measure his local conditions. Using that measurement, he judges his 
districts specific practices as being mostly typical, mostly desirable, half way between, 
and so on. The measurement and judgment are then turned into action as the user works 
through activities designed to plan toward more desirable principles and practices of 
urban-teacher development. 

In addition to the desired use described, the guide is also responsive to many 
other types of users. The reader who merely wants an accurate description of what 
principles and practices currently exist is welcome. Also invited is the user who seeks 
to identify desirable teacher development principles and practices. Other users may 
want to use only the content which facilitates the measurement of local conditions or 
planning for a better program. Each use will result in improved urban-teacher - 
development decisions, 

. . . . Why are you reading this guide? .... Will you be a user? 
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SECTION I - TEACHER DEVELOPMENT: 
ITS AIMS AND GOALS 



Why do we need teacher development? Does teacher-development have an aim or 
purpose * Can you answer these questions? You may be able to, but chances are that 
your response and the individual responds of many other teacher developers would 
dif f e r , 



This research has revealed a conspicious absence of unified statements of aims 
or goals. Apparently as teacher development evolved from either an office of personnel 
or an off-shoot of top administrative responsibility, no statement of the mission of 
teacher development was constructed. In such absence, more specific statements of 
the goals of individual or yearly teacher -training efforts are nonexistant. Therefore 
this section cannot present a typical mission statement. Instead, it presents a 
synthesis of many typical and desirable teacher -training goals and aims. 



Typical Teacher Development Aims and Goals 



I To realize the great potential of in-service teacher 
. training in keeping pace with educational 

change.(B-42) 

To offer teacher-training courses in newer 
methods and materials. 

To assist the teaching staff in experimentation and 
the implementation of classroom innovations.^" 74 ' 

To train teachers in the use of the latest teaching 
equipment and materials. ( D “TD 



II To utilize in-district education as a continuation 
of preservice teacher education - ( B ‘? 4 ) 



Desirable Teacher Development Ai ms 
and Goals 

I To identify, facilitate, and lead educa- 
tional change through the development of 
teacher competencies and capabilities. 

To develop and utilize the teachers r 
capacity and desire to use opportunities 
for professional growth. 

To encourage and develop teacher- 
initiated teacher- development 
activities. (C-l) 

To possess and convey a functional 
openness and willingness to change. 

To train and produce teachers who are 
change agents and innovators. 

To develop a teacher-development 
atmosphere that permits and encourages 
emotional expression as well as the 
task-oriented type. 

To assist and encourage the systematiz- 
ing of education. (D-13) 

To show that teacher development is 
school development. 

II To make local teacher developments the 
standard for other teacher-training activi- 
ties and events (e, g. pre- service). 
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To refresh in the minds of teachers those principles 
and practices taught to them in teacher education. (L-61) 

To provide an opportunity to learn knowledges and 
skills not acquired through a teacher education 
program. 

To update teachers in the concepts and methods 
currently offered in teacher education curricula. 



Ill To impart the cognitive skills necessary to increase III 

teacher efficiency. 

To offer in-service training in the technical 
and conceptual aspects of instruction.^'^ 4 ) 

To train the ability to analyze instructional 
strategies as they are used, v ^~^) 

To teach the diagnostic skills necessary to identify 
and classify learning problems and difficulties.^"^) 

To offer training to increase teacher understanding of 
the specific needs and characteristics of children 
from deprived environments. (D-1'7) 



IV To plan teacher training sessions thought to benefit IV 

most groups of teachers. 

To offer courses with wide possibilities for 
application. 

To select course content thought relevant to the 
teacher 's classroom needs. 

To require the exposure of the majority of teachers 
to in-service offerings. (A“2) 

To focus on the teacher as a source of instructional 
improvement. 



To make available teacher learning 
opportunities in the forefront of 
educational theory. 

To interact with the leaders in Ameri- 
can education and pioneer for teacher 
training advances. 

To offer remedial and refresher 
instruction as a service not central 
to the missions of teacher development. 

To move the Instructional staff toward 
a mechanism of perpetual self- 
renewal, (C-2) 

To increase teacher awareness of the 
importance of the total interaction of 
all academic disciplines. 

To pioneer teacher development in the 
affective as well as the cognitive domain. 

To help each teacher develop increased 
self-awareness and self-acceptance . (B-41) 

To develop an increased teacher sensi- 
tivity to students of disadvantaged back- 
grounds. 

To provide training for the development 
of a more positive attitude toward the 
learning potential of the disadvantaged/^"!^) 

To train teachers in a behavioral orien- 
tation to learners and learning. 

To plan teacher training sessions aimed 
toward the total human development of 
every teacher. 

To provide an environment for teacher 
self-expression. 

To assist individual and grouped teachers 
to appraise and assess their training 
needs. 

To focus training goals and objectives 
on the teacher and the student. 
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To make available a complete range of 
courses to facilitate total individual 
development. 



1-3 



As stated previously, the aims and goals 
represented by this list are character- 
istic of a more desirable state than 
typically exists. The desirable is not 
meant to substitute but to supplement 
and complement the typical. 

The aims and goals presented are representative of the typical missions of 
current teacher-development efforts. No implied judgment of worth is made for the 
goals and aims. The desirable goals and aims that follow are presented as improved 
states of the typical. 

Many sets of aim and goal statements exist within the range of typical to desirable. 
Two such sets have been selected to be shown here. Example A is from The Inner City 
In-Service Teacher Education Program of the Mid-Continental Regional Educational 
Labaratory, and Example B is from the Central Cities Educational Development Center 
Annual Evaluation Report. 

Example A. Teacher Training Goals 

The teacher should: 

(1) Have increased awareness of the roles of the various subject 
matters in the total curriculum 

(2) Develop an increased sensitivity to student need and. . . 
be better able to respond 

(3) Be able to organize lessons and evaluate student progress 
in terms of overt behavioral change 

(4) Better cope with problems of teaching 

(5) Increase awareness of current methods for analyzing 
teacher behavior - self evaluation 

(6) Develop the capacity and desire to utilize the opportunities 
for professional growth which would result from increased 
communication with his fellow teachers. (^-1) 

Example B. Teacher Training Goals 

(1) Increase understanding of special needs and characteristics 
of children from economically deprived homes 

(2) More positive attitudes toward the learning potential of 
disadvantaged children 

(3) Ability to use a variety of instructional strategies 

(4) Ability to analyze teaching techniques critically 

(5) Ability to develop language skills 
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(6) Ability to diagnose learning difficulties and apply correct 
techniques 

(7) Ability to develop social concepts and skills 

(8) increased use of multimedia approach 

(9) Skill in using at least three different instructional 
patterns . (D“ 17) 

Following this paragraph is a check list. The check list contains items which can 
be included in a statement of aims and goals for teacher development. By placing a 
in the blank to the left of any item, you can indicate the inclusion of that item in 
your current aims and goals. By placing an "X" in the blank to the right of any item, 
you can indicate that the item should be included in a revised statement of more desir- 
able aims and goals. With the M v/ M s and n X n s in place, it will be easy to see which 
items are currently included (v/j, which items need be added (X), and which items are 

not of local concern ( ). There is a special case of an item currently included (v/) 

and not X'ed. Such an item is part of a current statement of aims and goals but in a 
revision will not be included. 
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AIMS AND GOALS INVENTORY 



content currently- 
included in your district's 
statement of aims and goals. 



M X M content which should 
be included in your revised 
statement of aims and goals. 



Desirable Aim I 



To identify, facilitate, and lead educational change through the 
development of teacher competencies and capabilities. 

To offer methods and materials courses by subject matter 
discipline. 

To develop and use the teacher’s capability and desire for 
professional growth. 

To assist teachers in classroom experimentation and innovation. 

To encourage and develop teacher-initiated, teacher- 
development activities. 

To train teachers in the use of the latest educational media. 

To produce teachers who are change agents and innovators. 

To build a teacher-development atmosphere encouraging 
emotional expression. 

To assist and encourage the systematizing of education. 

To show that teacher development is school development. 

To make available teacher-learning opportunities on the fore- 
front of education theory. 

To refresh in the minds of teachers those principles and 
practices learned in teacher education programs. 

To interact with the environment of American education to 
pioneer for training advances. 

To provide an opportunity for the remediation of knowledge and 
skills not previously acquired. 

To move the teaching staff toward a system of educational self 
renewal. 



Desirable Aim II 




To make local teacher developments the standard for other 
teacher-training activities and events (e, g, preservice). 
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Td update teachers in the concepts and methods current in 
teacher education. 

To increase teacher awareness of the roles of the total inter- 
action of all subject disciplines. 



Desirable Aim III 

To pioneer teacher development in the affective as well as the 
cognitive domain. 

To train teachers in the technical and conceptional aspects of 
instructi on. 

To develop increased teacher self awareness and self acceptance. 

To train the ability to analyze instructional strategies. 

To teach diagnostic skills to identify behavioral and learning 
problems. 

To develop increased teacher sensitivity to students especially 
of disadvantaged backgrounds. 

To train teachers in the behavioral orientation to learning. 

To train teachers to understand the specific needs and qualities 
of the disadvantaged. 



Desirable Aim IV 

To plan teacher-training sessions aimed toward the total human 
development of every teacher. 

To create an environment for teacher self-expression. 

To assist individual and grouped teachers in self-appraisal and 
assessment. 

To offer courses with wide application possibilities. 

To select courses thought relevant to teacher needs. 

To require the majority of teachers to participate in in-service 
courses. 

To focus on the teacher as a source of instructional improvement. 

To focus training on both the needs of the teachers and the 
desired results for the students. 



„ enough courses to ease total individual development. 
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If there are few (2-3) checks in the left column of any of the four aims-goal* 
sets, those sets are probably suffering from incompletely or implicitly stated goals 
and aims . Checks in the left column with no corresponding "X H s in the r,ght column 
identify items which are introduced and need to be rewritten or replaced. If there are 
more n X n s than checks, your aims and gocds statement is ready for growth. In any 
case, you should write a statement which includes the content contained in all of the 
items you have X'ed and any other items you may wish to include. Space has been 
included below for you to write a statement of your desired aims and goals. That state- 
ment will serve many communications functions and will help guide your teacher- 
development program. 
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SECTION n - TEACHER DEVELOPMENT: 
ITS ROLE AND FUNCTION 



You may know where you want your program to go - i. e, , your goals - but wnat 
do you have to do to £'.«t it there? What are your functions? 

As a decision maker in the teacher -development process, you need not, and should 
not, have sole responsibility for the teacher-development program. The functional 
whole of teacher development should be the cumulative responsibility of many staff 
members at various levels of the organization, Regardless of how many people are 
involved in teacher development, planning, and decision making, these questions must 
be answered for all: 

What is the role of teacher development? 

What are the typical functions of teacher development? 

What are the desirable functions of teacher development? 

Remember, as you work through this section and attempt to answer these questions, 
the "role 11 can be singular or shared. The functions of typical and desirable teacher - 
development efforts also can be performed by one or by many persons in an almost in- 
finite number of combinations. 



A Typical Teacher -Development Role 



Typically the role of teacher development in an urban district is a shared role, 
Usually (86 percent of the cases), one identifiable part of that responsibility is 
shouldered by a part of the centralized administration. In some cases (34 percent) 
an assistant superintendent bears part of the responsibility. In other cases (52 percent), 
persons in director, coordinator, or supervisor positions bear portions of the load. 

This responsible population generally has at least a masters degree (98 percent) and in 
many cases has a doctorate (41 percent). The population can further be described as 
having been in their present position for almost 4 years (mean, 3. 7 years). They have, 
however, been in education for more than 20 years (mean, 22. 3 years). During the 
16 years previously, they were probably a principal (28 percent) or a director of per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or instruction (23.4 percent). (A- 1) 

The educators being described are not spending all their time functioning in a 
staff development, personnel, or in-service teacher training office. In those offices, 
half of the group (50 percent) spend one quarter or less of their time on what they 
would term in-service teacher-training functions, judged by them to be of fairly great 
importance. The following list shows a ranking of functions from those involving great 
effort and time to those requiring less effort and time. (C-4) 

• Instituting courses (in-service) for teachers and professional 
groups , 

^ • Program design in cooperation with universities. 
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• Work with other administrators who are planning in-service 

activities. 

• Publish brochures on in-service training. 

« Prepare budget for in-service activities - implement budget. 

• Designing guidelines for professional growth requirements. 

• Prepare and disseminate information about in-service opportunities. 

Recruit instructors for in-service courses. 

This description should provide an accurate concept of what type of person now 
occupies the central role in teacher development. It also provides background infor- 
mation of that person and describes how he most typically spends his teacher - 
development time. The information presented was assembled from questionnaire in- 
fo rmation^~ a ^ ) and during advisory committee meetings. (C-l, 2) More extensive 
information is available in Appendices A and C, 



A Desirable Teacher -Development Role 



At least one person in each urban district should be identified with the functions 
of teacher development. Having at least a single person identified with teacher develop- 
ment also encourages teachers to express needs and problems to that person. Such an 
individual should spend 3/4 to full time on matters related to teacher development. 

That individual and the remainder of persons involved in teacher development should 
fill a role somewhat other than typical. Most of their time and effort should be spent 
on functions at the top of the following list and less of their time on items lower on the 
list. 



Design and implement a method for the valid assessment of teacher noeds, 

• Gather community input in determining teacher -training ne^ds. 

• Gather student input in determining teacher -training needs, 

• Gather teacher input to teacher -training needs, 

• Gather adm inist rator input in determining teacher needs. 

Design and use a system of incentives to encourage participation in in-service 
activities, 

• Prepare and disseminate information about in-service training 
opportunities. 

• Gather community support and assistance in teacher-development 
planning, 

• Identify and communicate with community agencies; e.g, model cities. 

• Offer teacher -training materials } methods, and equipment, as a 
resource for community activities. 

Set the goals of teacher development. 




i o 



• Assess the current state of each teacher-development event or activity. 



• Formulate a more desirable state for each event or activity. 

• Write and begin to accomplish goals for the specific gaps between 
the desired and the current. 

• Cooperate 1 *' with college, university, and state officials in designing 
and implementing a total teacher-development program, 

• Establish criterion for teacher development and advancement. 

• Determine and enact certification requirements. 

• Develop and institute supported programs for teacher growth. 

Design, institute, and evaluate individual training courses. 



• Work with administrators who are planning preservice and in- 
service courses. 

• Design, implement, and evaluate the courses. 

• Report course progress and evaluation. 



Manage the resources necessary to institute teacher -development activiti 

• Determine program costs and secure approval. 

• Prepare the budget for in-school in-service activities. 

• Request and accept state, federal, and foundation funds for teacher- 
development support. 

• Arrange and approve teacher-scholarship programs. 

• Find place and time for course meetings. 

• Recruit personnel, including consultants, to assist in course conduct, 

• Schedule materials and equipment for course meetings. 



Help decide and serve the needs of the community (school and public) for infor- 
mation about teachers and teacher development. 



• Publish brochures on training offerings and results. 

• Keep administrators and board abreast of teacher-development 
activities. 

• Collect and distribute information for new teachers. 

• Keep interested organizations informed about teacher -development 
activities. 



As in all the sections of this guide, the desirable state of teacher development 
does not reflect the ultimate, but just a more acceptable and progressive state than 
typically exists. For the guide's purposes, the desirable is merely a condition to 
strive toward. 

You are now familiar with the roles of typical and desirable teacher developers, 
but what roles lie within that range? 



Examples of Teacher -Development Roles 



Because you have only been exposed to roles ranging from typical to desirable, 
the following examples (Role A and Role B) of functional descriptions for persons in- 
volved in teacher development may be of value. Both persons described spend full 



* "To work together toward a common end or purpose". American Heritage Dictionary for the English language. 
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time in their teacher -development duties. They have both been in their position for 
2 years and have b^en in education for at least 14 years. 



Role A 



Role A represents a teacher developer whose functions fall between the typical 
and the desirable. Role A is not as close to the desirable as Role B. 

Teacher Developer A keeps up with the latest materials, methods, and equipment 
for in-service training. He interacts with publishers, colleges, potential organizations, 
and training materials produced during training design and development. Developer A 
assists and encourages innovative programs within the school district. He maintains 
information files in an attempt to keep himself and others current in the educational! 
field. His additional duties include administration of federal programs for teacher 
training, administering profes sional -improvement leave and credit programs, and 
managing the teacher -evaluation program for his entire state. 



Role B 



Role B represents a teacher developer whose functions place him closer to the 
desirable portion of the scale. 

Teacher Developer B also keeps up with the latest in materials, methods, colleges 
and universities, and training materials produced. He also assists and encourages 
innovation. But, Developer B is different from Developer A because B supervises 
sabbatical leave, administrative interns, promotions, student-teacher experience, 
innovation programs to train inner-city teachers and assists in the development of 
teacher-preparation programs in colleges and universities. 



Your Own Teacher -Development Role 



The following list of functions compiled directly from our questionnaire has been 
included to allow you to assess your functional role and plan to make it more desirable. 
Please answer both questions about each function. 



FUNCTIONS OF 
TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 



DO YOU 

CURRENTLY PERFORM 
THIS FUNCTION? 

I 



DO YOU FEEL YOU 
SHOULD BE PERFORMING 
THE FUNCTION'’ 

II 



(Fill in the circle indicating your 
response) 

YES No YES NO 



A, Use a valid information 
collection technique 
(e, g, , questionnaire 
interview to assess the 
training needs of teachers 
in your district) 



£ 



o 



o 



0 



0 
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FUNCTIONS OF 
TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 



DO YOU 

CURRENTLY PERFORM 
THIS FUNCTION? 

I 



DO YOU FEEL YOU 
SHOULD BE PERFORMING 
THE FUNCTION? 

II 



(Fill in the circle indicating your 

response ) 

YES NO YES NO 



B. Assess teacher needs 

directly (from teachers) 
and indirectly (your 
assessment or from 
administrators) 0 

C. Prepare and distribute 

information about teacher 
development to people 
within and outside of the 
school system including 
interested community 
members 0 

D. Involve yourself and the 
teacher -development office 

in community activities 0 

E. Prepare and disseminate the 

goals and aims of teacher 
development 0 

F. Evaluate each program 

or activity undertaken 
in the name of teacher 
development 0 

G. Design and conduct courses 

which meet the individual 
as well as group needs of 
teachers 0 

H. Involve yourself in coop- 

erative college -school 
planning for the totality 
of teacher development 
(preservice/in-service) 0 

I. Provide complete and 

competent instruction in 
the affective as well as the 
cognitive areas 0 

J. Make available and 
manage adequately the 
resources necessary to 

do the complete job 0 

er|c 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 



0 0 



0 0 



0 0 



0 0 



0 0 



0 0 



0 0 



0 0 



0 0 
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FUNCTIONS OF 
TEACHER DEVELOPMENT 



DO YOU 

CURRENTLY PERFORM 
THIS FUNCTION? 

I 



DO YOU FEEL YOU 
SHOULD BE PERFORMING 
THE FUNCTION? 

II 



(Fill in the circle indicating your 
response) 

YES NO YES” NO 



K. 



0 0 



0 0 



L. 



0 0 



0 0 



M. 



0 0 



0 0 



N. 



0 0 0 0 

Totals 

Now that you have responded to these ten items concerning your functions - plur* 
other functions you may have added — you can synthesize a description of your current 
overall function and the one you feel you should perform. To do that, first review 
your answers to the first column. Note for which functions you answered M yes n . Next, 
review the second column, again noting the positive responses. The sun: positive 
responses in Column I represents a description of what you now do. The sum of positive 
responses in Column II represents that which you feel you should do. A special case 
exists if you indicated that you now perform a function which should not be performed 
(I-Yes, II-No). Room for growth is represented by those functions marked "No" in 
Column II which are not marked "Yes" in Column I. 
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SECTION III - TEACHER DEVELOPMENT: ITS PROGRAM 



Needs Identification 



What is the basis for your in-service program? Did you construct it from a firm 
bedrock of teacher needs and interests, or, did the initial planning result from a sub- 
jective assessment of needs? Pioneers in in-service teacher development obviously as- 
sumed the existence of a need for such training. Too often teacher-development decision 
makers still assume that a need(s) exists and, therefore, base their programs on 
assumptions . 

The systematic identification of training needs could be the key to the development 
of effective in-service programs. Effective planning in an educational institution de- 
pends on the presence of the following conditions: 

(1) An awareness of the need for planning 

(2) The desire to plan 

(3) The ability to plan in a rational and systematic manner 

(4) The active involvement of the people who must carry out the plan. 

It must be their plan. (B-ll) 

The words "need identification" could be substituted for "planning" in the above listing. 
An effective training need identification (TNI) program depends on the presence of 

(1) An awareness of the need for TNI 

(2) The desire to identify training needs 

(3) The ability to identify training needs in a rational, systematic 
representative manner 

(4) The active involvement of the people who the in-service program will 
affect. 



Teacher -development decision makers require two types of information to plan a 
TNI system: knowledge of sources of TNI information and methods of TNI. Therefore, 
this section will provide the teacher -development decision maker with information about 
sources and suggestions for their use of TNI. Based on this information, the teacher- 
development decision m?ker will be able to assess his present program and plan for 
improvement. 



Methods of Training-Needs Identification 



When planning a TNI system, the teacher-development decision maker should 
make sure that all training needs are specified in behavioral terms. A behaviorally 
stated instructional term is an "intent communicated by a statement describing a pro- 
posed change in a learner — a statement of what the learner is to be like when he has 
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successfully completed a learning experience. It is a description of a pattern of be- 
havior performance we want the learner to be able to demonstrate". (B-124) jf the train- 
ing needs are written as behavioral objectives, then the teacher development decision 
maker will know not only where he is going with his program, but will also know when he 
gets there. A training need stated in behavioral terms will specify the desired behav- 
ioral outcome of the training, the conditions under which this behavior change would oc- 
cur, and a criterion or standard measure of achievement. By stating a training need in 
behavioral terms : (1) the appropriateness of certain content and instructional methods 

will become clear, and (2) evaluation procedures will be clarified. 

If you do not know how to write a behavioral objective or need to refresh your 
memory, you should refer to Robert Mager's short book, Preparing Instructional Ob - 
jectives . (B-124) fphig book will give you an opportunity to participate in a brief (1 or 
2 hour) self-instructional course on writing behavioral objectives. Dr. Mager explains 
how to define objectives, state them clearly, and measure progress in achieving them. 
Knowledge of the concepts contained in his book is essential to meaningful training- 
needs identification. 

Assuming that you have read about or worked with behavioral objectives, try to 
write one for the following teacher -training need. 

(1) Our Teacher Needs Identification system presently seeks information 
from other school administrators regarding programs in their schools. 

(2) We need to obtain systematic Teacher Needs Identification information 
from our school personnel because our in-service programs must be 
responsive to our urban needs. 

• Write your behavioral objective below: 



The above statement concerning the planning of a training-need identification pro- 
gram could be rewritten as several behavioral objectives. Example: 

Given a statement (condition) of the school's new approach to in-service educa- 
tion which emphasizes involvement and responsiveness to teacher needs, each 
high school teacher will list (behavior) at least 3 (criterion) areas in which he 
or she would like to receive help. 
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After the training-needs identification system has been developed based on behav- 
ioral statements, the expected outcomes of training should also be stated behaviorally. 
Example: 

Statement of Training Need 



Results of the TNI program have shown that 25 percent of the teachers want 
in-service development in working with students whose primary language is 
not English. 

Try writing a behavioral objective based on the above statement. 



One of the objectives for the teachers concerned with bilingual instructional 
problems could be: 

Each teacher after having visited the homes of three or more students who do 
not speak English as a primary language, determines the following (conditions): 

(1) Whether any people living in the home speak English fluently 

(2) If the family owns a record player or radio which would provide 
some contact with English 

(3) Whether or not the parents encourage the child to learn English 
as a second language. 



The teacher will o rally present (behavior) hi£2 or her findings at the next in- 
service meeting (criterion) to be used in planning the course content and 
direction. 



Key references concerning the writing of behavioral objectives may be found in 
Appendix B, numbers 13, 21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 124, 125, and 135. Please refer to them 
if you have difficulty understanding or using behavioral objective. 



Sources of Needs -Identification Information 



As you begin to plan your system and the resultant in-service program, you will 
be primarily interested in what information sources are available and how to most ef- 
fectively use these sources. The following exercise will help you answer these qu^s- 
"q s about information sources. 
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• Where are we now? 

• Where do we want to go? 

• How can we get there? 

The exercise will consist of pairs of statements, a "typical" one and a corre- 
sponding "more desirable" statement. You can begin to assess your system by placing 
your program on a continuum between the "typical" and "more desirable". 

Example : 

TYPICAL MORE DESIRABLE 

Typically in-service programs are 
based upon current university course 
offerings. Presumably the university 
is conscious of training needs and 
priorities . 



Where does your in-scrvice program stand? (Mark (X) on the continuum) 

TYPICAL DESIRABLE 

If for any of the following items your program is closer to the "typical" than the 
"desirable" end of the scale for any item, you should begin to plan for improvement in 
that area. To help your initial planning, relevant information follows most "typical/ 
desirable" statements. The most innovative teacher-development decision makers who 
are actively striving to improve their programs will not only gain information to assess 
their programs but will go one step further. They will begin to plan for program im- 
provement by reading the planning information and indicating a possible first step in the 
march from "typical" to the "desirable" end of the continuum. Please complete the 
following exercise because it provides a key to the remainder of in-service planning. 

The effectiveness of your in-service program will reflect the quality of your TNI system. 



A more effective and desirable in- 
service program can be developed 
when teachers identify their own 
problems. Each school should per- 
mit the teachers to choose content 
appropriate to their needs. Each 
school should have a local program 
arranged according to the local needs 
of that school. 



I. TYPICAL 

Schools usually rely on the often 
subjective judgment of one or two in- 
service administrators to determine 
training needs and plan resultant in- 
service programs. 



MORE DESIRABLE 

A more desirable approach to 
TNI would be to tap many sources of 
information including students , te achers , 
parents , and interested community 
members . 



O 

ERIC 



• Mark (X) the position of your TNI source involvement on the continuum. 
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DESIRABLE 
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• What sources do you presently use to obtain TNI information? 



• Is your system for collecting this information thorough and systematic? 
Explain. 



Planning Information - I 



Students . Research has shown that pupils can provide as much information re- 
garding teacher characteristics as can expert adult judges. (L-69) Studies connected 
with this project have concurred that the following are most important inputs in the 
determination of training needs: 

• Student perception of teachers 

• Expressed student needs 

• Student socio- cultural backgrounds. 

Even though student inputs should be used much more than they are, you must consider 
the validity of their inputs and carefully scale priorities. 



TeacherB . Administrators and teachers in the past have vehemently accused 
each other of being nonresponsive. Teachers state that administrators are nonresponsive 
to their true in-service needs, while administrators loudly lament teachers 1 apathetic 
attitudes toward in-service. The time has come, in fact is far overdue, for adminis- 
trators and teachers to get together and approach the problem openly. Many feel that 
administrators and planners must make the first move in this common problem approach 
because teachers have felt in the past that their in-service experience has been controlled 
by the administration. Teacher-development decision makers who are sincere about 
trying to bridge this in- school communication gap should heed the following: 
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• Only when teachers define their own problems and want to do something 
about them can an effective in-service program exist(B- 118 ) 

• Individual teachers themselves should determine their in-service needs. 
Teachers should be encouraged to analyze their in-service requirements (B- 1 95) 

• Programs should be tailored to individual teachers needs. 

Teacher -development decision maker' s must make every effort to include teachers 
in the planning and execution of their program. Teachers have strongly indicated that 
they desperately want in-service development, but the design and content of the program 
must reflect their needs. 



Parents and Comm unity. People who are not within the school system, but still 
a part of the system indirectly, can be a valuable TNI information source. This group 
of persons includes parents and other interested community members. 

These people often have much out-of-school contact with the students and can, 
therefore, provide information regarding: 

• The students* perception of their school 

• The students* educational needs 

• The students* socio-cultural backgrounds 

• Peer and familial influences. 

A TNI system which bypasses this source is operating at a suboptimal level. 



All these information sources are inexpensive relative to the cost of consultants 
and research firms contracted to conduct need analyses. 

Several sources have been discussed as being desirable. Can you add some others? 

Students 

Teachers 

Parents/ Community Members 
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Now that you have some information regarding various information sources for 
TNI, state a first step that you can take to begin to bridge the gap between where you are 
now (refer back to TYPICAL/ DESIRABLE continuum) and where you would like to be. 



MORE DESIRABLE 



Circulating a predesigned question- 
naire is by its nature limiting the scope 
of the potential of the in-service program. 
Teachers must be allowed io freely indi- 
cate needs. A large checklist such as 
the Teacher Operational Programs Iden- 
tification^- 1 1 J could be used as a first 
step in TNI. 

• Mark (X) the position of similar processes in your district relative to the de- 
sirable and typical. 

TYPICAL : DESIRABLE 

• What procedure do you presently use to get initial TNI input from teachers? 



II. TYPICAL 

A list of options for in-service 
programs is usually circulated and 
teachers are asked to indicate the 
most "needed programs". 
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• Is your initial TNI limiting or do you attempt to provide an open atmosphere 
for choice? 



Planning Inform atio n - II 

Based on information in the article, "A Problem Checklist for Teacher s' 1 ^” * 
the Teacher Operational Problems Identification checklist appears to be a more desir- 
able type of questionnaire to be used in the early stages of TNI. The checklist contains 
445 problems faced by teachers in areas of work; persons in authority; peers and staff; 
community; students and discipline; working conditions; methods and curriculum; per- 
sonal, and social, and professional roles. The checklist was intended to help teachers 
confront and identify their problems as a first step. When using such an instrument, 
you must remember that you may be limiting teachers on a number or types of responses 
that they may make. (B-119) 



Now that you have some information regarding initial procedures in TNI, state a 
first step that you can take to begin to bridge the gap between where you are (refer 
back to TYPICAL/ DESIRABLE continuum) and where you would like to be. 



0 
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III. TYPICAL 



MORE DESIRABLE 



Inputs from TNI to planning are 
limited. Teacher, student, and 
community roles are weak. 



A more desirable approach to 
planning for TNI includes the establish- 
ment of a representative forum group 
at an early stage. 



• Mark (X) your current type of representation on the continuum 



TYPICAL 



DESIRABLE 



Planning Information — III 



The following information may assist you in planning for your program in this 
crucial area. These suggested methods may help you to bridge the gap between the 
point where your program is r ,w and where you would like it to be. 

• The key to effective need identification is involvement. You may wish to 

pursue the followir^ steps to achieve involvement. 

(1) Circulate a communication among total faculty and administrative per- 
sonnel requiring ideas for in-service programs. 

(2) Ask teachers to select two or three most interesting to them. 

(3) Tabulate and resubmit a categorize list to faculty. 

(4) Request of each standing faculty committee thoughts on possible in- 
service programs. 

(5) Schedule a meeting for those who would care to make suggestions for 
in-service programs. 

(6) Employ an outside consultant to observe school and then suggest possible 
programs . 

(7) Invite parent or student groups to visit with you and offer suggestions 
for improvement. 

(8) Submit resulting list to faculty and request their preference concerning 
topics. (B-58) 



• To assist in identifying needs and involving different groups of people in the 
program planning, you may wish to set up an advisory committee on teacher 
education. The following is a suggested breakdown of committee membership 
and method of selections 
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Members 



(1) Students 



(2) Community representatives 



(3) Teachers and Administrators 



(4) Teachers-educators 



B asis for Selection 

Interest in previous planning committees 
and/ or recommendation of instructors 
and/or election by classmates 

Recommendation by public agency or 
community group 

District superintendent may identify 
principals > and principals and/or other 
teachers may select other teacher 
representatives 

Recommendation from department 
chairman and interest in project 



• Given the above planning information, you should be able to state a first; 
step which you could take to involve more individuals, working as groups, 
in TNI. 



TYPICAL 

Teachers have stated that they 
are unfamiliar with the options available 
to them in the in-service program and do 
not know how to establish open lines of 
comrrmni cation among the administrator, 
teacher development decision maker, 
and themselves. As a result, the in- 
service program is nonresponsive to 
the teachers' training needs and the 
teachers are, therefore, apathetic 
about the in-service program. 



MORE DESIRABLE 

Establish an organization within 
the school which would work to help 
teachers to identify their training needs 
and begin to bridge the communication 

gap. 



• Do you have a problem-solving mechanism, or are you still grappling with the 
problem of low teacher motivation regarding the in-service program? Mark (X) 
your program's situation on the TYPICAL/ DESIRABLE continuum. 



TYPICAL 



DESIRABLE 
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Planning Information - IV 



A learning center organization (as opposed to a place) could be established in the 
school to enable all school personnel to interact more effectively with each other as well 
as with the community. The center would provide a forum for new and experienced 
teachers to identify their own problem areas and resultant training needs. Much pro- 
fessional insight could result from the interaction among persons playing various roles 
(e. g. , counselor, librarian, special education teachers, etc.) within the school setting. 
Once common problems and constraints are recognized, hesitant teachers may begin to 
air problems and needs. This approach would provide all school personnel an oppor- 
tunity to informally interact with each other on common and individual problems. 
Teachers and supportive school personnel such as the nurse, counselor, and librarian 
would begin to sense a unity of spirit and would, thereby, feel more influential regard- 
ing planning. 

• The concept of the ombudsman, or mediator, has definite implications for 
in-service development. The ombudsman could serve as a receiver of needs, 
problems, complaints, etc. , from students, community leaders, teachers, 
administrators, board members, etc. The ombudsman (perhaps a cadre of 
people) could integrate his received inputs and present them to a planning 
board or other bureaucratic structure. (B-57) 

• Given the above planning information, state a planning idea that could be con- 
sidered in your school that would give your teachers a "voice 11 in their urban 
in-service development. 



You have completed this section in order to answer two questions: 

• What information sources are available to assist in the identification of 
urban in-service development needs? 

• How can I, the teacher -development decision maker, most effectively use 
these sources? 



In order to answer these questions, you had to assess certain aspects of your 
present system, read the included planning information, and begin to think about plan- 
ning for TNI by stating a possible first step in planning. 
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The answers do not lie within the section. Only you, the teache r -development deci- 
sion maker, can provide the impetus for action. You must thoroughly assess your own 
program, identify all available TNI information sources, and plan TNI strategies or pro- 
cedures. The following parts of this section will guide those activities. 



The Cultural Environment 



Why is the urban culture so frequently criticized, lamented, and, in the end, blamed 
for the state of the inner-city educational program? Why is the ghetto culture a scape- 
goat and rationalization for educators who wish to ignore the real inner-city education 
problems? And, why has white middle-class society documented and attempted to vali- 
date these myths and stereotypes about the culture and its children? 

One reason lies in the fact that a system will naturally try to retain myths which 
blame factors operating outside the system for wrongs existing within the system. In 
actuality, the factors which account for most problems in the classroom are growing 
and operating from within the schools. 

This realization is not pleasant for many educators who must now begin to change 
their attitudes and behavior. 

This section of the guide has been designed to help the teacher developer analyze 
his beliefs about the urban culture and to give him information on the culture to aid him 
in his decision making. The cultural statements contained in this exercise have been 
compiled from our various information sources. The cultural information was categor- 
ized into 

• Family and social group characteristics 

• Teacher attitudes and characteristics 

<§ Shortcomings of the school and suggestions for overcoming these 
shortcomings , 

Two inner -city consultants reacted to the statements and then supplied alternative 
statements . 

The following '’Typical Expressions 11 represent common beliefs about the inner-city 
culture. Please read each statement and rate your beliefs regarding the statement on 
the scale from ^{strongly believe) to 5 (strongly disbelieve). A spat.^ is provided for 
you to attempt to substantiate your belief. 
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EXAMPLE: 



1=1 strongly believe this statement, 

2=1 believe this statement. 

3=1 believe some parts of this statement. 
4 = I do not believe this statement. 

5=1 strongly disbelieve this statement. 
6=1 don't know. 

Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



Typical Cultural Expression 

The schoolwork and progress of lower 
class children is of a lower quality 
than that of middle class children. 



Explain: 



You will also see a corresponding statement which represents an alternative expres- 
sion about the inner-city culture. The alternative expression represents a synthesis of 
expressions found in the literature and expressions formulated by the project's Black 
urban consultants. If your feeling about the "Typical*' statement differs greatly from 
the "Alternative Expression", perhaps you should closely analyze the basis for your 
belief. You should closely analyze your beliefs relative to the "Typical" and the "Alter- 
native" statements. Such close scrutiny of your cultural beliefs may disclose that some 
of your beliefs are subjectively rather than empirically based and may, therefore, help 
clarify any discrepancies for you. 

EXAMPLE: 

A lternative Expressio n 

Many educators expect middle class children 
to succeed and expect lower class children to 
fail. Children will then modify behavior in 
accordance with the expectations of their 
teachers. (B-147) 

The following exercise is not included to test you on your knowledge of the inner-city 
culture as it affect3 the educational program, but to dispel inaccurate myths and 
strengthen positive thought about the ghetto culture. 

You can benefit from this section by merely reading the "Typical Cultural Expres- 
sions" and then reading the "Alternative Expressions". But, if you are sincere about 
analyzing your beliefs and changing those which are based on inaccurate information, 
you will rate yourself and attempt to explain your stand as indicated in the exercise. 
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As you complete this section, remember that although most of the expressions are 
generalizable to most urban areas, they do not provide a substitute for a need identifica- 
tion system in your district. 

In completing the exercise: 

• Rate your belief 

• Circle rating number 

• Explain rationale for rating 

• Turn leaf to disclose alternative expression 

• Go to next expression. 





k 
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1=1 strongly believe this statement 
| 2=1 believe this statement 

3=1 believe some parts of this statement 
j- 4=1 do not believe this statement 

j 5=1 strongly disbelieve this statement 

6=1 don't know 

r 

j Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

| Explain: 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 



r Circle One: 

| [ . 1 2 3 4 5 6 

| Explain: 






(Please turn leaf) 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

White middle class society imposes the 
detriment on the inner city. The inner- 
city neighborhood does not cause the 
detrimental effect. For example, an 
inner-city child may exhibit low 
motivation, but , (1) this motivational 
level is being judged by white middle 
class standards, and (2) he has been 
"told" by society that he is unmotivated. 
(Consultants) 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

Deprivation must be defined for each 
case. Inner city children suffer certain 
material deprivations such as the lack 
of adequate food, medical care, and 
clothing which may have negative effects 
on learning. But it is only in these 
areas that inner city children are 
deprived. (Consultants) 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

The home situation and the language do 
not create problems if the school is 
able to accept them positively and 
constructively. (Consultants) 







TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The inner city neighborhood has had 
detrimental effects on its children 
by fostering poor health practices 
creating behavior problems, en- 
couraging low motivation, and 
development of student 
self-contempt, (B-46) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

When developing an in-service 
program one must consider the 
effects of deprivation on 
student learning. (B-153) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

When developing an in-service program 
one must consider the problems created 
by the home situation and the language 
problem of the inner city child. (B-153) 
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TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 


ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 


When planning an in-service program, 
one must remember that the father's 
absence precludes normal family life 
and implies low-level parental care. 
(Consultants) 


The importance of the father's 
absence has been overly stressed by 
white sociologists as a cloak and may 
conceal racism. In most families the 
mothers raise the children with fathers 
being absent most of the time. The 
term "normal family life" must also 
be examined. We must concern our- 
selves with what is normal for a 
subculture rather than what is 
"normal" for the culture at large in 
order to eliminate the suspicion 
and mistrust of inner city parents. 
(Consultants) 


TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 


ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION . 


Inability to learn or read seems to be 
positively related to economic 
, status. (B-34) 


True, inability to learn or read does 
seem to be related to economic 
status, but considering that the 
learning and reading activities are 
based on the norms of middle-class 
life style one can easily understand 
why. (Consultants) 


TYPICAL CULTRAL EXPRESSION 


ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 


Impoverished backgrounds, restricted 
opportunities, and a sense of dispair 
and resignation characterize the parents 
of deprived children in our cities. 
Parents need help in understanding 
their children, seeing the value of 
school, developing homemaking skills, 
learning to cope with urban life, achiev- 
ing vocational competence, and accept- 
ing the responsibilities of 
parenthood. (B-44) 


Considering the attitudes that many 
people hold toward the children of 
our cities, these feelings are under- 
standable. Parents do understand 
their children, they do value school 
too much and they do know that the 
only way to a better life lies in the 
hands of the powers of the society. 
Knowing these facts and deeply loving 
their children, which is also not under- 
stood by the people outside the inner 
city, one cannot judge their acceptance 
of the responsibility of parenthood. 
(Consultants) 
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1 = 1 strongly believe this statement 

2=1 believe this statement 

3=1 believe some parts of this sta+.tfnent 

4=1 do not believe this statement 

5=1 strongly disbelieve this statement 

6=1 don’t know 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 
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Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 
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[■ 

1-1 strongly believe this statement 
[" 2=1 believe this statement 

j 3=1 believe some parts of this statement 

4=1 do not believe this statement 
5=1 strongly disbelieve this statement 
6=1 do not know 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Explain: 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

The statement implies that learning 
can only occur in quietness. Because 
educators do not understand the 
dialect of inner city residents, they 
tend to believe that no sustained 
conversation takes place. They do 
not understand the function and 
importance of nonverbal communication 
as a survival tool. They cannot prop- 
erly relate nonverbal messages to 
verbal messages to form a complete 
communication picture. Also to 
consider any dialect as ungrammatical 
implies inferiority for those who 
speak the dialect. He who criticizes 
is subtly saying that he is superior 
because his dialect is "correct". 

Also, because many people do not 
express themselves in monotonous tones 
and they do not recognize this difference 
between the culture and the subculture, 
they assume that speaking in monotonous 
tones is incorrect. The corresponding 
statements regarding dialect exemplify 
attitudes prevalent in school programs 
which are inhibiting the learning of our 
inner city children. (Consultants) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSIO N 

Frequently in a lower-class home there 
is much noise with little sustained con- 
sistant conversation. There is much 
nonverbal communication and what 
verbal contact there is is likely to 
be ungrammatical and monotonous. 
(B,34, Consultants) 
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TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The disadvantaged child often not only 
lacks the ability to distinguish auditory 
cues, but the experience necessary to 
judge them. Teachers tend to have 
altogether different auditor patterns 
which the poor preschool youngster 
simply cannot comprehend. 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Children of lower class parentage 
should be removed from that environ- 
ment and exposed to the large soceity 
while in their formative years in order 
to prevent damage due to 7 m.guage handi- 
cap and lack of mother support and 
stimulation . ( B - 1 0) 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

These statements are contradictory 
because they state that the disadvan- 
taged child does have auditory cues 
and experience but that the teachers 
have altogether different auditory 
patterns. This article is indicative 
of reasons for failure of inner city 
schools. School systems must start 
responding to the children in a positive 
way because these negative attitudes do 
nothing but breed failure. This involves 
understanding and accepting what the 
child brings with him and developing 
programs that build upon what he has. 
Trying to irradicate what he brings 
with him is to wipe him out because he 
brings a part of himself. (Consultants) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

The validity of the statement is ques- 
tioned. Until the society can accept all 
of its citizens as full human beings and 
provide them with opportunities to pur- 
sue the basic needs, nothing else will 
improve the plight of poor people. 
Lower- class environments are only 
detrimental because the controlling 
forces of the society have established 
"traps 11 that insure them of not being 
able to improve their living conditions. 
(Consultants ) 
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1 = 1 strongly believe this statement 
2=1 believe this statement 
3 = 1 believe some parts of this statement 
4=1 do not believe this statement 
5=1 strongly disbelieve this statement 
6 = 1 don't know 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 



(Please turn leaf) 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 
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alternative expression 

This statement exhibits a racial supe- 
riority attitude. The characteristics 
described are problems only when de- 
fined by the middle class. 

(Consultants) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

Because this statement is true, the school 
school must shoulder the responsi- 
bility to change its attitudes and 
establish programs that are congruent 
with the child and his life style. 
(Consultants) 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

This statement is questionable because 
of the ignorance of most people of 
lower-class dialect. Once again the 
lack of understanding that the verbal 
plus nonverbal equals complete com- 
munication is evidenced. Therefore, 
because feedback is not in tho form that 
middle -class people expect, feedback is 
missed by middle -class teachers. 
(Consultants) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The following are common problems in 
most poor neighborhoods: (1) faulty 
speech patterns, (2) poor enunciation 
and pronunciation, and (3) lack of books 
and environmental experiences . ^ ^ 

TYPICA L CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The following factors limit the inner 
city child in his development in school: 

(1) Aggressiveness as a survival 
technique 

(2) Lack of experience on which 
school learning is usually based 

(3) Inability to communicate with 
teachers through formal 
standard English. ^ 

TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Crucial differences between middle-class 
and lower-class children i3 not in the 
quality of the language but in its use. 
There is more verbal interaction in the 
middle class and more flexibility of 
speech patterns. In contrast, the 
verbal interaction required of lower- 
class individuals is more routine and of 
a more highly conventionalized nature, 
the middle-class child learns by feed- 
back, the disadvantaged child lacks it. 
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TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

While most inner city children do not 
articulate well in the usual linguistic 
sense they are certainly expressive. 
City children are people oriented. 
Despite a paucity of the usual cultural 
experiences the city child is frequently 
more wordly wise than his suburban 
neighbor. (B-138) 

TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The socially disadvantaged could learn 
more rapidly and efficiently if they had 
more concrete experiences on which to 
base their vocabulary and reasoning 
skills. (B-83) 

TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Education is an instrument of social 
mobility. 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

This statement is true. The use of the 
term n paucity of the usual cultural 
experience s' 1 should be expanded and 
clarified to point out that it means 
middle class, and that rich cultural 
experiences for the child do exist in 
the inner city and should be built into 
his school program. (Consultants) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

Again, the author cites the child as the 
problem, the role of the school learn- 
ing to meet the child is excluded. 
School does not capitalize on those ex- 
periences that the inner city child has 
had. (Consultants) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

We have long fooled ourselves by re- 
garding education as an instrument of 
social mobility, but public education 
has failed to assist the rise of lower 
classed and ethnic groups to a higher 
socio-economic status. Metropolitan 
pupils have long failed to reap the 
benefits from an educational system 
geared largely to the middle class. 
(Consultants) 
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1=1 strongly believe 

2=1 believe this statement 

3=1 believe some parts of this statement 

4=1 do not believe this statement 

5 = 1 strongly disbelieve this statement 

6=1 don't know 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 



Circle One: 

~2 3456 
Explain: 



Circle One : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 







1=1 strongly believe this statement 

2=1 believe this statement 

3=1 believe some parts of this statement 

4=1 do not believe this statement 

4=1 strongly disbelieve this statement 

6=1 don't know 



Circle G re: 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



Explain: 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

The language is not deficient, but 
is different. It is not well understood 
by many middle-class educators. 

Items 2 and 3 illustrate problems for 
the middle -class educators because they 
are ignorant of the Black and or inner- 
city culture. The schools have reinforced 
low self-esteem and educational aspira- 
tions evidenced by the racist textbooks 
programs which are set up according 
to middle-class norms. Inner-city stu- 
dents are disoriented to intelligence tests 
because they are usually constructed for 
middle- class children and as a result 
(Number 9) inner-city children are not 
familiar with middle-class standards. 

But why should they be? One could say 
that inner-city children are slow learners 
if they are compared to the middle-class 
students who are at a great advantage be- 
cause they have concrete things to relate to 
the schools activities. (Consultants) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The following characteristics are fairly 
consistent among children from de- 
prived backgrounds: 

(1) Language deficiencies 

(2) Weak perceptual discrimination, 
concentration difficulty, and 
limited attention span 

(3) Orientation to the present fulfill- 
ment in a nebulous perspective 
of the future 

(4) Low self-esteem and low educa- 
tional aspiration 

(5) Disoriented to intelligence and 
standardized tests. 

(6) Slow learning is their way of 
learning 

(7) They possess a unique learning - 
style 

(8) They are expressive and usually 
creative role players 

(9) They lack familiarity with 
middle-class standards 

(10) Achievement is likely to be 

highly motivated and influenced 
by teacher expectation. 

Middle -class students have a great 
advantage, . . , 
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TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Education in the public # schools should 
follow two principles or theories; 
identical education for all children and 
equal education for all children. 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Compensatory education has been de- 
signed to help urban children who 
because of their backgrounds have a 
more difficult time in school and can 
appear to be inferior. The urban 
school system must try to eradicate 
such backgrounds. 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

This planning inhibits the development 
of good programs for the educationally 
disadvantaged. This type of curric- 
ulum planning is based on the assump- 
tion that it is a good practice to merely 
use middle -class experiences so that the 
socially disadvantaged can understand 
and benefit from middle -class oriented 
instructions. Instead, the following 
four guidelines should be followed: 

(1) group by educational need, (2) in- 
corporated developmental programs 
and instructions, (3) work on an 
immediate goal basis, and (4) take 
small developmental steps. Provide 
the child with meaningful success 
experiences. When they are exposed 
to the nonmeaningful requirements, 
they can become disillusioned and 
quit. 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

This principle is perpetuating the 
idea that urban children are inferior. 
Urban school systems must learn to 
capitalize on the culture of minority 
children and not try to eradicate such 
background. Ghetto schools are often 
burdened by financial restraints. 

Money that finally reaches the urban 
disadvantaged school is too often 
wasted on traditional approaches that 
are simply not appropriate for the 
inner-city school. They become in- 
volved in the "futility of doing more of 
the same things that have not worked in 
the past". (B-I21) 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

The statement implies that learning 
can only occur in quietness. Because 
educators do not understand the 
dialect of inner city residents, they 
tend to believe that no sustained 
conversation takes place. They do 
not understand the function and 
importance of nonverbal communication 
as a survival tool. They cannot prop- 
erly relate nonverbal messages to 
verbal messages to form a complete 
communication picture. Also to 
consider any dialect as ungrammatical 
implies inferiority for those who 
speak the dialect. He who criticizes 
is subtly saying that he is superior 
because his dialect ;.s "correct". 

Also, because many people do not 
express themselves in monotonous tones 
and they do not recognize this difference 
between the culture and the subculture, 
they assume that speaking in monotonous 
tones is incorrect. The corresponding 
statements regarding dialect exemplify 
attitudes prevalent in school programs 
which are inhibiting the learning of our 
inner city children. (Consultants) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSIO N 

Frequently in a lower-class home there 
is much noise with little sustained con- 
sistant conversation. There is much 
nonverbal communication and what 
verbal contact there is is likely to 
be ungrammatical and monotonous. 
(B,34, Consultants) 
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alternative expression 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The disadvantaged child often not only 
lacks the ability to distinguish auditory 
cues, but the experience necessary to 
judge them. Teachers tend to have 
altogether different auditor patterns 
which the poor preschool youngster 
simply cannot comprehend. (B-34) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Children of lower class parentage 
should be removed from that environ- 
ment and exposed to the large soceity 
while in their formative years in order 
to prevent damage due to ^Jinguage handi- 
cap and lack of mother support and 
stimulation. (B-10) 



These statements are contradictory 
because they state that the disadvan- 
taged child does have auditory cues 
and experience but that the teachers 
have altogether different auditory 
patterns. This article is indicative 
of reasons for failure of inner city 
schools. School systems must start 
responding to the children in a positive 
way because these negative attitudes do 
nothing but breed failure. This involves 
understanding and accepting what the 
child brings with him and developing 
programs that build upon what he has. 
Trying to ir radicate what he brings 
with him is to wipe hirn out because he 
brings a part of himself. (Consultants) 

Alternative expression 

The validity of the statement is ques- 
tioned. Until the society can accept all 
of its citizens as full human beings and 
provide them with opportunities to pur- 
sue the basic needs, nothing else will 
improve the plight of poor people. 
Lower-clas s environments are only 
detrimental because the controlling 
forces of the society have established 
M traps M that insure them of not being 
able to improve their living conditions. 
(Consultants ) 
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1=1 strongly believe this statement 
2=1 believe this statement 
3 = 1 believe some parts of this statement 
4=1 do not believe this statement 
5=1 strongly disbelieve this statement 
6 = 1 don't know 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 



(Please turn leaf) 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

This statement exhibits a racial supe- 
riority attitude. The characteristics 
described are problems only when de- 
fined by the middle class. 

(Consultants) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

Because this statement is true, the school 
school must shoulder the responsi- 
bility to change its attitudes and 
establish programs that are congruent 
with the child and his life style. 

(Con sultants) 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

This statement is questionable because 
of the ignorance of most people of 
lower-class dialect. Once again the 
lack of understanding that the verbal 
plus nonverbal equals complete com- 
munication is evidenced. Therefore, 
because feedback is not in the form that 
middle -class people expect, feedback is 
missed by middle-class teachers. 
(Consultants) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The following are common problems in 
most poor neighborhoods: (1) faulty 
speech patterns, (2) poor enunciation 

and pronunciation, and (3) lack of books 

( "R- IQ 2 \ 

and environmental experiences . l ^ ' 

TYPICA L CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The following factors limit the inner 
city child in his development in school: 

(1) Aggressiveness as a survival 
technique 

(2) Lack of experience on which 
school learning is usually based 

(3) Inability to communicate with 
teachers through formal 
standard English. ^ 

TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Crucial differences between middle-class 
and lower-class children i3 not in the 
quality of the language but in its use. 
There is more verbal interaction in the 
middle class and more flexibility of 
speech patterns. In contrast, the 
verbal interaction required of lower- 
class individuals is more routine and of 
a more highly conventionalized nature, 
the middle-class child learns by feed- 
back, the disadvantaged child lacko it. 
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TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPR ES SION 

While moat inner city children do not 
articulate well in the usual linguistic 
sense they are certainly expressive. 
City children are people oriented. 
Despite a paucity of the usual cultural 
experiences the city child is frequently 
more wordly wise than his suburban 
neighbor, (B-138) 

TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The socially disadvantaged could learn 
more rapidly and efficiently if they had 
more concrete experiences on which to 
base their vocabulary and reasoning 
skills . (B-83) 

TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Education is an instrument of social 
mobility. 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

This statement is true. The use of the 
term "paucity of the usual cultural 
experiences" should be expanded and 
clarified to point out that it means 
middle class, and that rich cultural 
experiences for the child do exist in 
the inner city and should be built into 
his school program. (Consultants) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

Again, the author cites the child as the 
problem, the role of the school learn- 
ing to meet the child is excluded. 
School does not capitalize on those ex- 
periences that the inner city child has 
had. (Consultants) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

We have long fooled ourselves by re- 
garding education as an instrument of 
social mobility, but public education 
has failed to assist the rise of lower 
classed and ethnic groups to a higher 
socio-economic status. Metropolitan 
pupils have long failed to reap the 
benefits from an educational system 
geared largely to the middle class. 
(Consultants) 
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1=1 strongly believe 

2=1 believe this statement 

3 = 1 believe some parts of this statement 

4=1 do not believe this statement 

5 = 1 strongly disbelieve this statement 

6=1 don't know 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 



Circle One: 

~ 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 
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1=1 strongly believe this statement 

2=1 believe this statement 

3=1 believe some parts of this statement 

4=1 do not believe this statement 

4=1 strongly disbelieve this statement 

6=1 don’t know 



Circle Ore: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Explain: 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

The language is not deficient, but 
is different. It is not well understood 
by many middle-class educators. 

Items 2 and 3 illustrate problems for 
the middle -class educators because they 
are ignorant of the Black and or inner- 
city culture. The schools have reinforced 
low self-esteem and educational aspira- 
tions evidenced by the racist textbooks 
programs which are set up according 
to middle-class norms. Inner-city stu- 
dents are disoriented to intelligence tests 
because they are usually constructed for 
middle-class children and as a result 
(Number 9) inner-city children are not 
familiar with middle-class standards. 

But why should they be? One could say 
that inner-city children are slow learners 
if they are compared to the middle-class 
students who are at a great advantage be- 
cause they have concrete things to relate to 
the schools activities. (Consultants) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The following characteristics are fairly 
consistent among children from de- 
prived backgrounds: 

(1) Language deficiencies 

(2) Weak perceptual discrimination, 
concentration difficulty, and 
limited attention span 

(3) Orientation to the present fulfill- 
ment in a nebulous perspective 
of the future 

(4) Low self-esteem and low educa- 
tional aspiration 

(5) Disoriented to intelligence and 
standardized tests. 

(6) Slow learning is their way of 
learning 

(7) They possess a unique learning • 
style 

(8) They are expressive and usually 
creative role players 

(9) They lack familiarity with 
middle-class standards 

(10) Achievement is likely to be 

highly motivated and influenced 
by teacher expectation. 

Middle -class students have a great 
advantage. . . . 
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TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Education in the public schools should 
follow two principles or theories; 
identical education for all children and 
equal education for all children. 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

This planning inhibits the development 
of good programs for the educationally 
disadvantaged. This type of curric- 
ulum planning is based on the assump- 
tion that it is a good practice to merely 
use middle -class experiences so that the 
socially disadvantaged can understand 
and benefit from middle -class oriented 
instructions. Instead, the following 
four guidelines should be followed: 

(1) group by educational need, (2) in- 
corporated developmental programs 
and instructions, (3) work on an 
immediate goal basis, and (4) take 
small developmental steps. Provide 
the child with meaningful success 
experiences. When they are exposed 
to the nonmeaningful requirements, 
they can become disillusioned and 
quit. 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 



i 

1 

I 

T 
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Compensatory education has been de- 
signed to help urban children who 
because of their backgrounds have a 
more difficult time in school and can 
appear to be inferior. The urban 
school system must try to eradicate 
such backgrounds. 



This principle is perpetuating the 
idea that urban children are inferior. 
Urban school systems must learn to 
capitalize on the culture of minority 
children and not try to eradicate such 
background. Ghetto schools are often 
burdened by financial restraints. 

Money that finally reaches the urban 
disadvantaged school is too often 
wasted on traditional approaches that 
are simply not appropriate for the 
inner-city school. They become in- 
volved in the "futility of doing more of 
the same things that have not worked in 
the past". ( B- 1 21) 
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1=1 strongly believe this statement 

2=1 believe this statement 

3=1 believe some parts of this statement 

4=1 do not believe this statement 

5=1 strongly believe this statement 

6=1 don't knew 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Explain: 



Circle One: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Explain: 





1=1 strongly believe this statement 

2 = 1 believe this statement 

3=1 believe some parts of this statement 

4=1 do not believe this statement 

5=1 strongly believe this statement 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 



These statements are dangerous 
because, based on them, one could 
say that some people are inherently 
or biologically inferior. Many 
people in America are placed at a 
disadvantage because of race, color, 
or economic status. The school and 
society in general have not responded 
positively to this group of people 
as a whole because to do so would 
result in having deal with the 
redistribution of power and wealth. 
(Consultants) 



(1) To be culturally deprived means 
very often to be biologically 
deprived and as a result of this 
and other training factors un- 
willing to delay gratification. 

(2) Cultural deprivation produces 
reduced intelligence as a 
function of lessor cognitive 
perceptual and verbal skills. 



(3) Cultural deprivation usually 
means having little achieve- 
ment motivation. 



(4) Cultural deprivation yields un- 
favorable attitudes towards 
self, others, and society 
which in turn may result in 
deliquent behavior .( 1) 



ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSIO N 

No. 1 is true because an authoritarian 
teacher is more congruent with the 
adults that the child encounters in 
his life. Ideally this teacher would 
place restrictions and limits for the 
child and help him grow to where he 
can set his own restrictions and 
limits. There is a definite need to 
discuss why the authoritarian adult 
in the Black community has been a 
necessity. No. 3 is also true because 
the child sees himself as an underdog. 
Again the inner-city child can be con- 
sidered a slow learner only when compared 
to the middle- class learning style. Also, 
the child may want a better standard of 
living but the middle-class standard of 
living is today being questioned by many 
^ople. (Consultants) 




TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The following are characteristics of the 
inner-city child: 

(1) He needs an authoritarian 
teacher 

(2) He has a great concern for 
the 3 R' s 

(3) He favors the underdog 

(4) He works in a slower manner 

(5) He wants a better standard of 
living but is not attracted to 

the middle-class s tandard. ( 1 20) 
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TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The behaviors ascribed to disadvantaged 
people are only disadvantageous when 
they try to function in the dominant 
culture. ( ® “ 1^8) 

TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

Teacher attitudes toward inner-city 
children comprise one of the largest 
problems in the inner-city school 
today. Most teachers are either from 
middle-class backgrounds or lower-class 
members wishing to climb socially and 
economically; therefore, their teaching 
carries a "middle class" imprint 
without understanding of or patience 
with a lower-class child. (S-33) 
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A LTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

True. Aggres siveism, nonstandard 
dialogue, and a matriarchial setup 
are all quite functional within the 
subculture. (Consultants) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

The following are suggestions for alti- 
tude and behavioral change: (1) accept 
the culturally different children as they 
are; they have been rejected often 
enough by others, (2) accept their dia- 
logue without attempting to change it, 
because one 1 s‘ orir-vry dialect is one's 
self; the two cannot be separated. The 
primary dialogue is also an important 
means of survival. It is a mark of 
racial prime and a way of authority. No 
other person with whom the children 
communicate uses the standard dialect. 

A thing must be proven to be of some use 
before it can be learned. Too many teach- 
ers have been trained or "educated" to 
believe that we have only one acceptable 
standard dialect. Therefore, they expect 
the child with a different dialect to con- 
form and adopt the standard even though 
it is not spoken anywhere else in the 
child's environment. The problems are 
intensified when: (1) we expect the 
child to learn the standard spoken dialect 
so that he can communicate with us, and 
(2) we expect him to learn the language of 
instruction, (3) we expect him to learn the 
written or literary dialect with the im- 
probable and artificial dialect of some 
of the basal readers, (4) in addition to 
learning the standard dialect, the child is 
expected to keep up with middle-class 
children and his middle-class teachers 
and adapt to their standards and 
values. (B-170) 
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1-1 strongly believe this statement 

2 = 1 believe this statement 

3=1 believe some parts of this statement 

4=1 do not believe this statement 

5=1 strongly disbelieve this statement 

6 = 1 do not know 



Circle One: 

1 ?. 3 4 5 6 

Explain: 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

The following are problems of the 
disadvantaged pupil: (1) Teaching 

procedures and learning styles in 
the inner-city schools don't match. 

(2) Material is not related to fne 
learner's knowledge or experience. 

(3) The content and technical methods 
ignore the learner's feelings about 
his experiences. (4) The concerns 
of the learner are ignored. ( B " 1 

The inner-city curriculum must 
respond to the influences of the 
environment and use the culture of 
the disadvantaged as a base to build 
upon rather than something to be 
eradicated. (B-108) 

ALTERNATIVE EXPRESSION 

Inner-city children must cope with 
a "hidden curriculum" which makes 
additional demands. The inner-city 
child must learn not only the content 
of the apparent curriculum, but he also 
must learn to express, react and re- 
late in a middle-class manner. For 
example, the apparent curriculum of 
the school seeks to develop the ability 
to formulate abstractions. The hidden 
curriculum adds the requirement that 
these abstractions be formulated and 
communicated in standard English. The 
bureaucratic demands of the school 
system may well represent the 
"disadvantages" of the "disadvantaged". 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSION 

The problems of the slum school are 
due as much to the alienat’^n in the 
school staff as they are to the cultural 
alienation of the child. (B-149) 



TYPICAL CULTURAL EXPRESSIO N 

One of the major difficulties facing 
the urban teacher is the lack of sensi- 
tivity to the values and feelings of the 
children which are outside the r 
of their personal experience . V D 
All inner-city teachers must try to 
understand and accept the culturally 
deprived child. (B-78) 
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Program Content 



When did you last examine the content of your in-service teaching- training pro- 
grams 9 Is the content relevant to the expressed needs of your inner-city teachers? Is 
it applicable to a different type of problem than has existed in such proportion at any 
other time? In such testing of the content of urban teacher development effort you 
must examine your content in these ways to prevent the accelerating rate of obsoles- 
cense that is so prevalent in urban teaching principles and practices. 

This section will help you examine the content of your program. You wUl be able 
to study practices in a typical- to-desirable range, and then assess your current plan- 
ning approach. 



Typ ic al Program Content 

A thorough examination of literature concerning teacher development content re- 
vealed that a typical body of in-service content does, in fact, exist. Site visits con- 
firmed that finding. The typical content treated by local teacher-development programs 
is the derivative of traditional in-service curriculum planning groups. \B-10// t Cur- 
riculum planning as the content of in-service sessions has been expanded and extended 
to include content teaching about instructional methods and materials for use in the 
classroom. The methods and materials content is generally subject matter specific 
and taught to supplement the pre- service courses. Such an expansion of in-service 
content has made it possible for a teacher to lea^rn in the school many o ne instruction 
principles and practices in the current college-teacher preparation curriculum. Typi- 
cal extensions of traditional in-services include the orientation of new teacher tc the 
procedures of a given district. 



Desirable Program Content 



One of the results of these typical practices is that the teachers have limited their 
teacher- development concept to the types of in-service courses mentioned. The possibil- 
ity of treating more desirable content through teacher- development programs should be 
viewed as an opportunity to further extend and expand the traditional curriculum plan- 
ning group. The most desirable content for teacher development does not result from 
perceived needs and or gradually evoLve from educational practice. Rather it treats a 
backlog of training needs, which have been directly assessed in the district. Needs are 
treated which have been validly assessed and specified. Though some general areas of 
need should be treated in most every urban district care in content selection must be 
exercised by urban teacher- development decision makers. The precise needs of individ- 
ual and grouped teachers should be assessed before deciding content specifics. The 
general areas of content currently comprising much of the training need include human- 
relations training, (B- 150) cross-cultural training, (B- 1^7) interpersonal awareness and 
sensitivity training, (B-70, 71) attitudinal training, (B-27) am ] nonverbal behaviors. In 
addition, two processes taught as content are needed in many districts — interaction 
analysis and micro- teaching. The literature and direct communication of teacher devel- 
opers contain references to the general areas cited. In order to specify the exact needs 
of your district you must locally assess your need?. 
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Examples of Program C ontent 

Because mere mention of general content areas meets only a portion of the guide's 
goals, three individual case examples of the content treated in several urban districts 
will be described. None of the examples describes entirely the desirable content. Each 
of the examples does, however, show in more detail the treatment of teacher- development 
content which is more contemporary, more needed, and more relevant than the typical. 
Micro- teaching as a method of teacher development becoming increasingly more common. 
In the southwest states micro- teaching sessions are used to train teachers in the oral 
language teaching skills necessary to help improve the English speaking ability of 
Mexican- American and Indian children. Medium- size group demonstrations and pre- 
sentations. are followed by a small- group learning experiences. Those experiences are 
used as a foundation for a micro- teaching experience for a teacher, her new skills, and 
three elementary students. The micro- experience is th?n evaluated by the teacher. If 
she desires, she then may ask for evaluation and comment from her colleagues after they 
view the video tape of her performance. The total experience is very effective. 

Nonverbal communication has many implications as content for inner-city teacher 
training efforts. One implication ,- s described by Howard Becker in his Pb.D. disserta- 
tion. Becker tells of the importance of the nonverbal behaviors elicited by urban 

students. Implicit in his dissertation, is the suggestion that teacher- training content 
should include a methods portion to familiarize the teacher with the recognition and 
interpretation of student nonverbal behaviors. Charles Galloway discloses another facet 
of nonverbal communication as teacher training content. (B-71) jje wa rns of the uncon- 
scious or unnoticed signals that teachers emit nonverbally. There are cultural varia- 
tions in the values for and connotation of certain non-verbal behaviors. If a teacher is 
unaware (untrained) in nonverbal communication, she views, the risk of nonverbal mis- 
communication and creating an even more serious cultural misunderstanding. The 
Galloway " shortcour se" on nonverbal communication in The Instructor ? * ) suggests 
possible in-service training content to avoid the problems mentioned. 

Intergroup relations is the content for in-service teacher training in a New England 
urban district. The initial aspects of the course seek to awaken the teachers to the 
necessity of dealing with intergroup relations. Subsequently intergroup methods, re- 
sources, and ideas were presented. The presentations were made in ten 2-hour ses- 
sions through the use of short films and discussions. 

greater number of examples of effort in the general areas previously mentioned 
are included in the appendices of this guide. 

Planning of Program Consent 

The fundamental ideas about the content of typical and desirable teacher- development 
programs presented will benefit you in assessing your present program and in planning for 
needed programs. An additional help is the following assessment and planning list which 
is the result of an open-ended question sent by the project team to 136 urban districts. ( A ' 3 
Your assessment of past programs should be made by entering a mark (X) in the "past 
content" column. Content perceived as "needed" by your district should be identified by 
a mark (X) in the "perceived 'need'" column. "Need" appears in quotation marks be- 
cause it indicates projected general needs. It refers to general needs not yet verified 
bv a systematic needs assessment method. 
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Past Content 



Perceived "Need" 



Classroom methods/materials 
Human relations 
Minority group problems 
Individualized instruction 
Curriculum development 
Leadership development 
Use of equipment 
Behavioral objectives 
Exceptional children 
Educational goals 
Teacher orientation 
Behavior modification 
Community x* stations 
Prescriptive teaching 
Seif- awareness 
Educational change 
Learning theory 
Paraprofessionals 
Interpersonal sensitivity 
Communications skills 
Classroom guidance 
Teacher attitudes 
Cultural awareness 
Sex education 
Interaction analysis 
Confrontation 
Behavior management 



The list is certainly not exhaustive. It should, however, stimulate you to record 
your past content and perceived "needs” which will give you an idea of what you have 
offered and an idea of the content that might be of value to offer in the future. Your assess 
ment is as good as your accuracy in the "past- content" column. Your planning begins in 
the "perceived need" column. No matter what needs — identification instrument you 
chose (questionnaire, interview, etc,), you should accurately identify and specify needs 
and try to include the needed content in future programs. 
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Program Structure 



Who dictates the instructional methods used in your in-service — you or your pro- 
gram objectives? We hope that by now you know what the typical and desirable responses 
to this question would be. 

The structure of a teacher- development session or series of sessions, including the 
method of instruction, should be the verdict of the original need to be served and the 
session content objectives. Many traditional structures and methods, such as group lec- 
tures and tape- slide presentations, are familiar and therefore used by teacher- 
development planners. Large group lectures and tape- slide presentations are examples. 
Some of the more contemporary types of instruction, such as simulation, gaming, and 
task group methods, seem to be less familiar. 

This part of the guide will present many of the typical and more desirable program 
structures and methods for teacher- development activities. Some examples of program 
methods and structures also have been described to help you assess and plan your pro- 
gram methods and structures. 



Typical Program Structure 

The typical type of program for teacher development is a one-shot blanket presenta- 
tion to a large (51 or more participants) audience. 1^9) Demonstration, discussion 
groups, and lectures are the most frequent methods for such presentations. Role- 
playing and problem solving for groups of 15-25 are also frequent types of programs. 

The participants in most programs are grouped by grade level or subject area. Most of 
the presentations are semiformal and held in a school facility. 



Desirable Program Structure 



The typical style of a teacher- development program is less imaginative and flexible 
than it could be. A more desirable program might offer a wider variety of instructional 
methods and structures. Combinations of types may be appropriate. The desirable pro- 
gram is designed with cognizance of the motivational aspects of the teacher- learning 
environment. The place, structure, and method for a presentation are planned to encour- 
age involvement. Current methods of instruction are matched to the objectives of the 
program and the needs of the teachers. Multiple exposures and differing detail levels of 
depth are used appropriately to meet the needs of individual participants . (B-30) 

The desired programs set the number of participants by the specific activity which 
will involve them. Enjoyable techniques of presentation are included whenever 

relevant and appropriate. 

Teachers have enjoyed how- to- do- it presentations followed by role-playing for 
practice in certain topic areas, (B-71) 

Desirable program methods and structures, when introducing an innovation, should 
reflect a consideration of the steps in accepting a new idea. Consider the following: 
knowledge of an innovation is essential for implementation. A committment to use an 
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innovation is necessary for its accpetance. Guidance in the use of an innovation is 
essential for its implementation. *4) 

To capture the desirable, a more informal, individualized program utilizing 
traditional and contemporary methods (in combination, if necessary) which interests 
teachers should be planned. (B-195) 



Examples of Program Structures 

Some of the programs studied are quite desirable, others quite typical. The exam- 
ples which follow are representative of both kinds of programs. One example comes 
from a small-city district on the Great Lakes. In that district, all of the 600 teachers 
gathered for an entire day of in-service training. The topic for the day was human re- 
lations, Besides marking a "first" in district administrative- teacher organizational 
cooperative planning, the effort utilized large- group and small- group learning activities. 
There were no lectures, no panels, and no moderator talks. The teachers were the only 
participants. Group dynamic principles were observed and the day reportedly benefited 
all who attended. 



Another example of a program within the typical to desirable range comes from a 
West Coast school district. The district set out to tackle an age-old problem in educa- 
tion, keeping teachers in top shape by allowing them to implement their creative ideas. 
The in-service training method involved providing guidance to teachers in preparing idea 
proposals for classroom innovations. The teacher was aided in preparing a proposal fo:; 
some "pet" project. If the project seemed worthy, resources to carry it through were 
allocated. Procedural matters and other red-tape were handled by staff other than the 
teacher- innovator. In 1968, seven such programs were operative and the reported 
results of that program structure and method were very positive. 101) 



A third example comes from a midwest city district where three in-service simple 
innovations were tried. The first involved the improvement of teaching practices through 
the audio taping of class sessions. During a normal teaching class and without compli- 
cated video equipment, the oral portion of the class is taped. The tape is then analyzed 
by the teacher in order to help her improve her classroom performance. The method 
and structure provides a self-learning in-service experience for teachers without using 
large amounts of teacher timr or vast resources, 



Another innovative in-service method tried by the district used student appraisal 
to gain a more accurate picture of the teaching improvements needed and then allowed 
the teacher to modify his or her behavior accordingly. The students rated 52 statements 
about teaching. The rcitings were then fed back to the teacher. Individual teachers 
ratings were subsequently used during in-service meetings by the teachers both individ- 
ually and in groups to improve teaching methods . ^ A ) 



The last in-service practice to be discussed in this example, is that of using "cross- 
generational cross- status development teams" to open communication channels within 
school buildings. The school building teams are formed and function to identify and 
solve human relations problems which are as yet unresolved. The method provides in- 
service training inhuman relationships for administrators, students, and teacher s .(B-182) 
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The examples given. are } of course } only sketches of the total in-service practices 
at any one of the districts cited. The examples are only presented as an aid for you to 
conceptualize teacher- development structure s and methods within the range 3rom typical 
to desirable practices. 



Planning the Program Structure 

Below Is a listing of methods and structures for urban teacher development activities. 
The list is a compilation of methods and structures used for past and current urban 
teacher- development efforts. In the list are some items you have tried, others you are 
familiar with but as yet have not tried, and some you are not familiar with. Indicate 
where appropriate by a M T M those items representing methods or structures you have 
tried. Next, indicate with an "F n those items you are familiar with but as yet have not 
tried. And lastly, indicate with an "N" those items with which you are not yet familiar. 



Methods /Structures 


n i 


"pi 


"N" 


Lecture presentation 








Medium group discussion 








Large group demonstration 








Role playing* 








Child ease study* 








Multimedia presentation* 








Diary (self- study)* 








Panel discussion 








Micro- teaching 








Simulation* 








Games 








Interaction analysis 








"T" group* 








Encounter group 








Individual que.jt 








Brainstorming 








Problem-solving session 








Family visits* 








School observations (visits)* 








Individual tutored experience 








Inquiry groups* 








Interpersonal confrontation 
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This lif;t of methods and structures for developing urban teaching is not inclusive. 

It does, however, contain many activities .which had been shown especially successful, 
yet not normally used, to teach the difficult, affective, and cultural convent so greatly 
needed in urban areas. Methods which have been shown to be of value for urban teacher 
development in the areas mentioned are marked by an M * M , 170) 

Your indications on the list, especially opposite M * M items, should be particularly 
useful in your planning. As a teacher developer, you should plan to increase your reper- 
toire of program types. In other words, you should plan to increase the number of "T" 
items and decrease the number of "N" items. To begin with, you should try to locate 
definitions and examples of items you have marked n N n . A move of "F's" to the "T" 
column is also desirable. 

Deliberate planning for the identification of needs and subsequent matching of appro- 
priate program types should lead you to changes in your "T 51 , "F", and M N n indications. 
Novel types of programs which are not responsive and appropriate to teacher needs 
should be avoided. There is evidence of too many interpersonal, human, and cultural 
needs to expend time on weakly based experimentation. 



Program Timing 



Are your teachers apathetic about in-service? Do they grudgingly attend certain 
in-service sessions? Dc you see low teacher motivation as a stumbling Slock in the 
effective development of your in-service? Perhaps your problem is a direct result of 
(instead of a barrier inhibiting) your planning. 

Teachers are typical human beings. As such, they like to have free vacation days, 
normal working hours, and to grow in their profession or occupation. From auto mech- 
anics to brain surgeons, people want to learn more about their work and improve their 
skills. Why then must in-service planners bemoan teachers apparent apathy? Perhaps 
the root of the problem has not yet been uncovered. 

For maximum involvement of teachers in teacher- development experience the 
location and time of the experience must be considered. No matter how viable the pro- 
gram content is nor how great the need served, if a program is given at an inappropri- 
ate time or location the effort will not be a success. 

Typically and all too often the one or two in-service sessions for the year are held 
on teacher time after school, on the weekend, or a holiday and sometimes far from 
home. The 1-hour or 2-hour sessions are held at times which are inappropriate to the 
teachers scheduled time commitments, Programs so planned overload the teacher 

involved^®" 1 7 1) and result in low attendance (unless compulsory) and low motivation to 
return to another like experience. (C-II) The reasons for such programs range from 
lack of sufficient materials and human resources to a poor knowledge of teacher needs. 

A more desirable condition would include the release of portions of the teacher's 
day enabling them to attend organized developmental activities close to home. Such 
experiences should be regularly scheduled and frequent (a minimum of half an hour a 
month). Additional sessions for more lengthy issues should be planrn d for the summer 
or in special programs such as the "minischools" program. ( ^ , E) 
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There are several very effective programs which represent scheduled sessions 
within this typical to desirable range. There is a district in central Ohio that is on a 
time-matching plan. Where half of the teacher development time for the year is alloted 
as release time, the other half is given by the teachers from their own time. (C-l) 
Another system solved the time problem by using visiting teachers to take over the 
classes of teachers involved in developmental activities. Many such schemes exist and 
are applicable to a range of districts. A first step in generating a viable scheme for 
your district is to assess your current teacher- development scheduling practices. 

Answer the following questions in an attempt to do just that. 

• (A) When were each of your last year's teacher-development efforts conducted? 
(Enter numbers of sessions for each time.) 

After school 

Release time 

Vacation time 

Special Conference 

Saturday 

Ocher (Write in) 



m (A) When were most (highest number from above) held? 

• (P) When would you like most of the sessions to be held? 

• (A) How long was each session of last year's teacher- development programs? 

(Enter number of sessions for each. ) 

Less than one hour 
One hour 

One to one and one half hours 

One and one half to two hours 

Two hours 
Half a day 

One entire day 

Multiple days 

• (A) What was the most frequent length of your sessions? 

• (A) Was that length determined by the program's content? Yes No 
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• (P) Would you rather have the length of the program be determined by the 

program's content? Yes No 

• (A) How frequent are your teacher- development sessions? 

(Enter number of sessions for each.) 

W eekly 
Bi- monthly 
Monthly 

One per semester 
One per year 
Other (Write in) 



• (P) What frequency of sessions do you feel is needed to realistically and 
adequately meet teacher- training needs? 

(Enter number of sessions for each.) 

W eekly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 

One per semester 
One per year 
Other (Write in) 



• (A) Is attendance somewhat compulsory for your teacher- development sessions? 

Yes No 

• (P) Do you feel attendance would have to be compulsory if sessions were 

appropriately scheduled? Yes No 



The answers you have given to the "A" questions should give you a good picture of 
the way teacher- development scheduling is currently handled in your district. You should 
also know hew you should schedule as a result of your answers for the "P" questions. Now 
your task is to eliminate the timing practices causing undesirable n A M answers and plan 
and implement the desired practices reflected by the n P ,f answers you gave. 
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The results of a more desirable schedule of teacher- development activities are 
great. Such scheduling can increase teacher attendance participation and motivation 
for teacher- development experience. 



Program Evaluation 



You have begun to change your in-service program. You have stated planning steps 
for need identi Tcation. You have begun to plan for changes in content, time, and loca- 
tion of your program. You are aware of some new resources and instructional methods 
and procedures. But, what is the next step — the last step before you begin your program? 

The answer is "evaluation" — how to know when you've reached your goals and 
accomplished your objectives? 

It will not matter how well you identify and specify needs and design and carry out 
a program of teacher development if you do not have an adequate evaluation. Needs 
specified appropriately tell you where you are going. The methods and materials relevant 
to those needs show how you will get there. But only an adequate evaluation can tell you 
when you have arrived. 

The typical case of teacher- development evaluation uses an opinion poll taken orally 
and informally as the evaluation of a training effort. A few programs use questionnaires 
and final achievement tests to evaluate. In most cases, the evaluation is less than ade- 
quate. The main reasons for the condition are the cost of a proper evaluation, the techni- 
cal and methodological problems, and the need for open, accepting, and trusting relation- 
ships throughout the staff. 

A more desirable evaluation is constructed to seek answers to the following quest- 
ions: Will teachers be acting differently while teaching as a direct result of the train- 
ing? Have such differences improved the quality of instruction? As mentioned in the 
needs assessment part of this section, the specification of needs in behavioral terms can 
accomplish the first step in an adequate evaluation. That first step should lead to the 
development of objective assessment techniques — techniques that base the evaluation 
squarely upon the original objectives of the training. The next step in a proper evaluation 
requires that the training methods and materials produce teacher-behavior changes so 
great that they well exceed any error in the evaluation measurement. The final step 
requires a check to validate the entire instructional process by the resultant changes in 
instruction caused. To perform this evaluation process may very well require more time 
and cost than to perform a typical evaluation. Each teacher developer can, however, 
tackle that problem at the local level. The range of possible solutions includes the use 
of individual self-assessment instruments by teachers to evaluate their learning. Each 
teacher under such a system enters training with an identified need and if that need has 
been fulfilled by their own criterion, the training has met one measure of success. 

Many alternative methods do exist. It is your task to design an evaluation that may 
not be the optimum at first, but does represent a more desirable state. Do not attempt 
to make the whole move to the best evaluation scheme at once; it will be far too costly. 
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Examples of Program Evaluation 

In such planning, some examples of evaluation procedures currently u: ed may be 
helpful. In a far-west city district, learning theory, the educationally deprived, simula- 
tion, and individualized instruction were the topics of teacher- development efforts. The 
evaluation techniques used were pre- and postachievement tests for the students of 
trained and nontrained teachers, observations of teacher behavior, and q- sorts on 
teacher and student perceptions. In such a program, it would not be difficult to allow 
the teachers to assist in evaluation by doing some of the testing and assisting in the 
observations, (A- 14) 



In a northeastern city district, a new teacher orientation to the urban teaching pro- 
gram uses a less formal open-ended evaluation. The students write descriptions of 
faculty performance and associated changes. At the same time, the faculty write de- 
scriptions of student performance changes. The evaluative descriptions are then shared. 
Such an evaluation puts the burden of proof at the site of original needs. Many examples 
of different schemes are available in the literature. The appendices should be used to 
find more schemes, (A- 14) 



Program- Evaluation Planning 



In order to assess vour particular evaluation methods, it will be necessary for 
you to ask yourself some questions: 

• Have specific instructional objectives been constructed for 
past teacher development offerings? 

• Do the objectives specify teacher behaviors? 

• Has evaluation proceeded systematically from the original 
need through the classroom effects of training? 

Now list (write down) some of the evaluation difficulties you face: 

• What influences prevail that make it difficult to perform 
an adequate evaluation of teacher development offerirgs? 



• What problems have existed in past evaluation efforts? 



• List some of the benefits of a proper and complete evaluation. 
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• List the resources (human, material, financial) which are 
needed to develop and carry out an adequate evaluation. 



Your accurate answers and responses to the items presented should give a clear 
view of past evaluation constraints as well as an approach to what can be done to improve 
the situation. 

Utilization of the resources you have mentioned toward the design of an evaluation 
scheme for your next teacher- development effort should be the first step. Get assistance 
and make initial steps toward your desired level of evaluation! 








Program Resources 



One of the most critical problems for the school professional is the fact that he 
spends most of his time working in isolation. How can this be changed? The Ford 
Training and Placement program at the University of Chicago has found an answer^"^, 
Their solution: the formation of cadres, groups of various school personnel from jani- 

tor to principal, who work supporting one another. he teacher -development decision 
maker faces a similar problem. He may work in i olation; or he may work in coordi- 
nation with those supplies and supports which are available to him. He may be 
"administratively 11 oriented and concern himself with running a smooth organization, 
or he may be "professionally" oriented and concerned with improving classroom pro- 
cedures and encouraging teacher growth. (B-32) p or th e professionally oriented teacher 
development decision-maker, gleaning information which can improve the character of 
education is of crucial importance. He looks around himself for new or reserve sup- 
plies or supports which are called resources. 

The teacher developer uses a number of strategies, or approaches, to gather re- 
source information from target sources, people and organizations. Figure 2 presents 
possible strategies and targets( B -30) f or gathering resource information. Following 
Figure 2, "typical" and "desirable" strategies for use of resources are juxtaposed for 
your comparison. 





Strategies 




Targets 


/ 

Attitudes 

1 


\ 

Methods 
/ \ \ 


People 


Organizations 


Information 


Research \ Funding 


Students. 


Univer sity 


files 


/ | \ Consultant 


teachers, 


Community agencies 




/ Survey \ services 


parents, and 


Professional groups 


/ 


1 \ 1 


community 


Public and private 


Literature \ Advisory 


Fellow 


educational informa- 




\ board 


administrator s 


tion centers 




\ 

Experimental 


Consultants 


Other schools 
Equipment 
manufacturers 



FIGURE 2. STRATEGIES AND TARGETS FOR GATHERING NEW OR 
RESERVE SUPPLIES OR SUPPORT 
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Typical 



STRATEGIES 

Desirable 



ATTITUDES 



The teacher -development decision maker 

% Wants to know M what the other 
guy is doing, " to help him run his 
organization more smoothly/ * ) 

• Seldom makes a great deal of use 
of educational research, D-3) 



• Conveys to his school staff that he 
is a very busy man, juggling ad- 
ministrative details in order that 
they can participate in in-service 
activities . ( C- 1) 



The teacher -development decision maker 

• Is an information gatherer and uti- 
lizer; he is searching to improve 
the character of education in his 
schools . 

• Has a great interest in educational 
research, which he pursues. 

He does not see his school system's 
problems as unfortunate ideosyn- 
crasies of his schools, but as gen- 
eral professional pr oblems . ( £-32) 

• Conveys to his school staff his 
active support and concern for new 
ideas in education, and specifically 
for their ideas and experiences .( C - 1 ) 



METHODS 



• Needs more information, 

but he is not exactly sure how to 
go about finding that information. 



• Is committed to "a systematic in- 
quiry for verified knowledge n .( B “ 199) 

He is comfortable with inductive 
thinking based on facts and the for- 
mulation of tentative hypotheses. 

(See, for example, Wise, J. E. , 
Nordberg, R. B., and Reitz, D. J. , 
Methods of Research in Education , 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 
1967, B-199). 



He is familiar with research meth- 
ods such as review of the literature, 
survey method, and experimental 
method. 



• May use the professional literature, 
but not consistently. 



• Uses the most efficient techniques to 
examine and keep current with the 
educational literature. 



Although he sees his function as being 
one of great importance^"^), he is 
not sure of the techniques he should 

ERIC beusing : 




He uses ERIC. (See Appendix F, 
Techniques for Review of the Liter- 
ature.) (See Appendix B, Review of 
the Literature, An Annotated 
Bibliography. ) 
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Typical 

The teacher -development decision maker 

• Uses simple surveys to obtain in- 
formation. He finds it to be a 
very easy method;, but his efforts 
are not extremely successful. 



• Has no need for experimentation; he 
either adopts a new program or he 
does not. 



• Uses some educational consul- 
tants^ “4) but he may have difficulty 
in receiving the exact help he wante 
from these individuals. 



Desirable 



The teacher -development lecision maker 

• Uses surveys to gather information 
and/or help establish an area of 
concern among the faculty. ( ® ~ 58) 

He is familiar with guidelines for 
constructing questionnaires (Wise, 
Nordberg, & Reitz, (B-199), pp. 
100-102), including keeping the 
length at a minimum. He is aware 
of the limitations of question- 
naires - teachers may feel that 
surveys are useless, irrelevant, 
and incapable of measuring 
attitudes. ( C-2) 

He provides feedback to survey sub- 
jects and builds on previous 
sur veys . ( B-30) 

(See Appendix A, Questionnaire. ) 

The teacher development admin- 
istrators know that one of the great- 
est dangers in utilizing materials, 
as well as books, is the temptation 
to let them speak for 
themselves . (B-30) 

• Is interested in testing out his hy- 
potheses through the use of con- 
trolled experiments and pilot 
programs . 

He seeks out objective information 
on which to base his decision-making. 

• Considers the consultant as poten- 
tially a necessary and valuable 
resource . 

n Leadership follows time as the sec- 
ond most important resource for in- 
service education. ( B -9 6) Selected 
consultants may be invited to visit 
the school, meet with various faculty 
groups and make recommendations 
based on their observations. 
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Typical 


Desirable 


The teacher -development decision maker 


The teacher -development decision maker 


© Has no need for the help of an 
advisory committee in his 
decision-making. 


• Has seriously considered and pos- 
sibly created an advisory committee 
of some kind to aid him in his work. 




He assumes that "one of the major 
criteria for evaluating inservice. . . 
I is ) tho degree to which the selec- 
tion of focus, planning, program- 
ming, and appraising involves each 
of the participants. »uB-58) 




The following people could possibly 
participate on a planning board: 
administrator, teacher, board mem- 
ber, parents, auxiliary personnel, 
students, student teacher s , univer- 
sity per s onnel. ( ^ The tda's role 
in planning is balanced by the partic- 
ipation of others. 


• May maintain information files on 
current innovative practice and 
materials for their teacher's 
use , ( ^7 A - 18) 


• Maintains an information and sample 
materials file. He encourages 
teachers to make use of the infor- 
mation available^ C- 2 ) anc j i 8 aware 
of the potential for informal teacher 
development. 


• Indicates that if only he had suf- 
ficient funding, he would have an 
effective program. 


• Makes every effort to obtain ade- 
quate funding, but he has alternative 
programs up his sleeve. 


He identifies insufficient funding 
for personnel and materials as his 
major constraint, (A-2) 


For example, he uses a teacher tui- 
tion system with all its advantages 
of localizing teacher development 
activities. ( C-2) Teachers pay for 
their courses which are held at the 
school. Academic credit is given. 




For example, he capitalizes on the 
human resources of his own com- 
munity. He pays groups of local 
people to become information 
sources for his schools, thereby 
increasing community-school 
rapport, the relevance of the school 
programs, and the understanding of 
his faculty. Some community mem- 
bers may wish to volunteer to do 
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Typical 


Desirable 


The teacher- development decision maker 


The teacher- development decision maker 

consultant work ii they feel as though 
their ideas are welcome in the 
schools (and this may be hard to 
achieve) . 

See, for examples of funding, 

Project Abstracts, Appendices C 
and F, 



TARGETS’ 1 ' 



Typical 


Desirable 


• Realizes about a 50-50 chance that 
he will use students as a source 
of information in determining 
teacher training needs. (A-4) 


• Sees students as very important 
sources of information. ( C "2) 

He works regularly with selected 
students. He suggests the possibil- 
ity of in-service activities involving 
students - e.g., workshops working 
closely with selected students to dis- 
cuss teacher needs or minischools 
to demonstrate and practice teaching 
techniques while giving extra help 
to students who desire it. 


• Works with teachers to determine 
their concerns and needs. This 
is strangely not always a common 
function of teacher-development 
decision makers', 


• Sees teachers as a crucial infor- 
mation source. 

He is aware that faculty involvement 
and enthusiasm will vary inversely 
with his commitment to the above 
attitude . 


• May communicate with community 
members regarding teacher train- 
needs, but does not see this func- 
tion to be "of great importance". 
{A-4, C- 1) 


• Realizes that he, rather than his 

inner-city population may be the dis- 
advantaged when it comes to under 
standing the needs of the students, 
and the teachers who must deal 
with them. 

He makes constant use of community 
members, both formally and in- 
formally, in an attempt to make 
education meaningful to its objects. 
(See, for example, Woodlawn 
Experimental School Project.)^"^ 1) 


• Generally works with fellow admin- 
istrators in determining teacher 
training needs. (A-4, C-l) 


• Supports the interchange between 
teacher administrators as both a 
desired and important source. 



•See Section III, Part A, where so*;:ces of information available to assist in training needs are discussed. 
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T ypica l. 

The teacher -development decision maker 

• Works in close contact with uni- 
ver sities(A-4, C-l) b u t may feel 
threatened when “innovative 
approaches" fail to follow tradi- 
tional patterns . (B-58) 

School administration -university 
communication is not always what 
it might be. ( ^-2) 



• Interacts with public and community 

agencies( A- 1) he tends to under- 

estimate their importance and he 
avoids groups that are too 
controversial. 



o 



Desirable 



The teacher-development decision maker 

* Works in close contact with uni- 
versities in his area. 

Preservice and in-service ap- 
proaches are coordinated. He sees 
the school-university relationship 
to be a mutually beneficial one. 

For the university, the school 
represents a laboratory for train- 
ing and experimentation. For the 
school, the university represents 
a willing resource for innovative 
programs and educational change, 
and a much needed outside evalu- 
ator. The teacher developer is 
interested in trying pilot programs 
of university-school alliance (e. g. , 
see Appendix C: 3. CPUTE, U. of 
Illinois, 7. Ford Training and 
Placement Program, 15. Project 
EPIC, 6. and 10. N. Y.U. Pro- 
grams, 11. Martin Luther King 
Schools). He will use his influence 
to convince other administration of 
the need to experiment. 

• Considers a knowledge of the student 
and his environment to be the first 
requisite for teaching disadvantaged 
children. 

He knows and develops working re- 
lationships with allies serving sim- 
ilar and complementary ends - the 
churches, social source agencies, 
law enforcement, civic and fraternal 
groups which deal with the same pop- 
ulation. (B-181) (The local branch of 
the United Appeal or United Fund 
e.g,, Community Chest, United Com 
munity Council generally publishes 
an annotated Directory of Social 
Services which would be one useful 
source of community contacts. ) 

He knows and develops working re- 
lationships with those community 
groups which may not necessarily be 
allies of the school system. He 
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Typical 


Desirable 


The teacher- development decision maker 


The teacher-development dec ision maker 

realizes that education cannot be 
solved in isolation from other 
problems . ( D-2 1) 


• Often interacts with professional 
organizations. ^ 


• Recognizes that professional orga- 
nizations - e. g. , Association for 
Educational Communication and 
Technology or American Educational 
Research Association — can be ex- 
cellent sources of information. 


• Is in contact with some private and 
public educational information 
centers. Frequently, however, he 
is not familiar with other informa- 
tion centers in the same area. 


• Makes extensive use of public and 
private educational information 
centers in his area and across the 
country. 

He possesses resource materials 
that will help him utilize various 
centers when needed, such as: 




■'Regional Educational Laboratories" 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
(1968) 0-307-517, U. S. O. E. , 
Bureau of Research. 




Mager, R. F. & Pipe, P. , 
"Teacher Training Projects of the 
Regional Education Laboratories" 
(B-126) (a cross -institutional 
assessment of developments in the 
area of teacher training). 




Directory of Educational Informa- 
tion Centers, OE-J2041, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington ( 1969). See the follow- 
ing sample entry. 
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Typical 



The teacher- development decision maker 



Desirable 

The teacher- development de cision maker 

Sample Entry 



Tenafly, New Jersey 

THE LEARNING CENTER P. D. Q. (PROJECT 
DEVELOPING QUALITY) 



400 Tenafly Road 
Tenafly, New Jersey 07670 
William W. Parmer, Director 
Phone; 201-568-6134 
Established: 1966 
Project Number: 66-85 



Sponsor 

New Jersey State Department of Education and 
Tenafly Public Schools 

Services 

Produces videotapes of creative, innovative 
teaching — learning techniques; provides demon- 
stration area, one-way mirror for viewing from 
observation deck seating 140 people. Publishes 
newsletters, reports, and current announcements. 
Offers direct loan, advisory, consulting, referral, 
and videotape reproduction services. Publica- 
tions and services are free to all users. Free loan 
of videotapes and equipment (UTR and 
multi -media). 

Users 

Bergen County and northeast New Jersey. 

Holdings 

The Center has some ERIC publications; some 
books, periodicals, reports, reference volumes, 
reprints of journal articles, and videotape cata- 
logues. Over 140 videotapes currently avail- 
able in the areas of narcotics abuse, sex education, 
linguistics, handicapped children, foreign langu- 
ages, and Suzuki violin for pre-school children. 




SS 



• Has considered the use of private 
contracting agencies that may con- 
tribute to his work. For example: 
(D- 12) 

Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public 
Affairs 

Tufts University 
Medford, Mass. 

Dr. John Gibson, Director 

Mr. Major Morris 
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Typica l 

The teacher- development decision maker 



• Interacts with training material 
producers. 1 ) 



Desirable 



The teacher- development decision maker 

Funding, Contract research. 

Control . Tufts University. 

Objectives . The solving of educational and other 
problems in the field of public affairs. 

Methods , e. g. , One method: the development 
and evaluation of new curriculum materials for 
the classroom. Another, the provision of con- 
sultant aide on a variety of problems. 

T. D. Activities. In-service procedures are devel- 
oped to parallel the introduction of new curriculum 
materials, e. g. , Law in the Social Studies ; Seminar 
on Intergroup Relations . 

Evaluation . Pre- and postaudits are included as part of 
the in-service activities. 

• Consistently interacts with training 
material producers, and arranges 
for local experimentation and evalua- 
tion with some of the more promising 
materials. 
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Examples Within the Range 

Two persistent ideas can be singled out from the targets and strategies presented: 
one is the use of an outside evaluator of the school system and the second is the develop- > 

ment of the teacher-development decision maker as a professional leader. 

The use of outside resources in problem identification and solution seems to be a 
necessary resource to a well-functioning school system. Various groups may take up 
this function at different times or simultaneously- the community, the university, the 
consultant, the contracting firm, in a project such as the Woodlawn Experimental 
Schools Project in Chicago, (^” ^ 0 the school administrators must be responsive to the 
Woodlawn Community Board which consists of ten members of the community, four 
members from the University of Chicago, and seven members from the Board of 
Education (including teachers). 

Project EPIC in Roxbury, Massachusetts, is another model for community- 

school-university (Boston University) alliance. The Community Educational Council 
in Roxbury selects local participants to be trained to work in Roxbury schools. The 
project is housed in the Roxbury community -present and listening. 

New York University was invited by Parents Advisory Committees in Harlem and 
six Atlanta inner-city areas to aid in increasing the effectiveness of local education 
(Follow-Through Project: Atlanta and New York). (^”6) The project, therefore, has a 
committment to community involvement and works with existing community agencies. 

New York University employs a variety of consultants and specialists (subject area, 
human relations, behavior control) each of whom visit each school once a month, (Note: 
the consultants have no connection with the hiring or firing of teachers. ) 

The work of Teachers, Incorporated is another example of a school system's use 
of an outside problem salving agent. (U-19) Teachers, Incorporated, a small, non- 
profit, teacher training organization, was contracted by the Two Bridges Governing 
Board on the Lower Side of Manhattan to start a project in the area schools. Teachers, 

Inc, , teachers receive summer preservice training with weekly follow-up during the 
year as they are employed by Chinatown schools. Other in-service support is more 
informal - sharing storefront facilities of a lounge, library, new teaching materials, 
typists, mimeograph machines with others doing similar work. 

One other contracting firm is mentioned to illustrate the value of outside evalua- 
tion. The Educational Planning Center in Roxbury, Massachusetts, one of the Title III 
Centers, keeps a close watch on the events in local schools in order to foresee poten- 
tial problems. (D-5) ^he Center has been instrumental in helping a floundering princi- 
pal initially to want to change and, finally, to restructure his school into clusters of 
teachers and pupils called '’mini-schools". Teacher morale, teacher attendance, 
pupil attendance, and student and community involvement were shown to improve as a 
result. 

The second persistent idea in this resource section has to do with the emergence 
of the teacher -development decision maker as a professional leader. As the teacher- 
development administrator places priority on the improvement of classroom teaching, 
his attitudes toward the resources around him will undergo a transformation. He will 
seek out new ideas and methods and be willing to experiment. He will not stifle faculty 
involvement and enthusiasm. He will attempt to coordinate a great variety of resources 
in order to utilize them in teacher education. 
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The Louisville public school system is a good example of an attempt to start this 
process in action. (D-13) There, one finds a commitment at the administrative level 
to the humanization of learning, accompanied by a constant search for nsw ideas and 
methods of evaluation. A number of the Louisville schools have become pilot schools 
for 1970-71 in Project Focus and Project Impact, Opportunities for staff involvement 
have been given special emphasis as a result of decentralization of the administration 
and schools, team teaching, and funding of innovative programs throughout the system 
(Project Transition). The administrator , through his actions and attitudes has become 
a professional leader and facilitator for the school system. 



Self -Appraisal * My Use of Resources 

The following chart may aid you, the teacher- development administrator, to 
examine your use of resources. Mark ( X) the appropriate column for each listed entry. 
The chart is merely an inventory on which you may record your resource utilization. 




My time is filled with administrative details. 

I am concerned with improving classroom procedures, 

I am an information gatherer and utilizer. 

I pursue my interest in educational research. 

I have a concern for new ideas in education. 

1 convey to others my interest in new ideas. 

I am committed to research as a systematic inquiry 
verified knowledge. 

I am comfortable with inductive thinking and the 
use of hypotheses, 

I examine and keep current with the educational 
literature. 

I use the survey method when appropriate. 

I am aware of teacher's responses to this method. 

I test hypotheses via controlled experimentation. 

I use educational consultants 

I am getting the best use possible of consultants. 

I have considered the use of an advisory committee. 

I have used an advisory committee. 

Q I maintain an information file. 
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My principals and teachers use this file. 



I am familiar with major funding agencies, 

I use alternate techniques for funding - 
e.g., teacher tuition, local consultants, 

I listen to students. 

I involve students in in-service activities. 

I plan with teachers. 

I listen to teachers. 

I listen to community members. 

I feel that what community members suggest 
is important. 

I work with other teacher development 
administrators. 

I work with surrounding universities. 

I encourage the use of my schools as a 
laboratory for the university. 

I am overseeing one or more pilot programs, 

I work with community groups serving 
complementary ends, 

I work with community groups which are not 
my allies. 

I belong to the AECT or AERA, 

I make use of educational information centers 
in my area. 

I make use of other educational information 
centers. 

I am familiar with educational contracting 
agencies in my area and across the country. 

I interact with training materials producers, 

I arrange for local testing of promising new 
materials, 

I have arranged for some type of outside eval- 
uation of my programs. 

O 
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I seek out new ideas and methods. 

I am willing to experiment. 

I try to nourish facility involvement and 
enthusiasm. 

I attempt to coordinate a variety of resources. 

Undoubtedly there are resources you have used or do use that are not on this list. 
Include them below and indicate the extent of their uses. 
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APPENDICES 



These appendices contain the information which was used as a 
basis for the content of this Guide. The first five appendices describe 
the major methods of data collection employed for this study. They present 
information of two types; (1) methodological information and (2) results 
information. The last two appendices present additional information which 
will be useful in your work. 

Appendix Contents 

A. Urban Teacher Development Questionnaire 

B. Review of the Literature; An Annotated Bibliography 

C. Advisory Conferences 

D. Visits to Ongoing Projects 

E. Letter Requests 

F. Techniques for Review of the Literature 

G. Use of the Consultant; A Checklist 

Lettered and numbered references appear in parentheses through- 
out the Guide* The letters used correspond to appendix labels and the 
numbers represent sequenced entries within the lettered appendix. 
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APPENDIX A 



URBAN TEACHER DEVELOPMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 




OUTLINE OF APPENDIX A 
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A. Amount of Time Spent on In-Service Administration 
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C. As a Change Agent 
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A. Time-Related Factors 
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D. Trainer 

E. Method 

F. Funding 
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Topic 3. Content of Teacher In-Service Programs 

A. General Content 
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C. Teacher Attitude and the Disadvantaged Child 

D. Inner-City Programs-- Is there a Difference? 
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A. Sources Used and Their Pereeived Importance 

B. Communication Methods Used and Their Perceived Importance 
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URBAN TEACHER DEVELOPMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Appendix A, which describes the Urban Teacher Development 
Questionnaire, is organized into five main sections. The first section 
briefly summarizes the methodology employed and the results obtained. 

If more detail is required, the reader should go on to Section II which 
presents general background information on the purpose of the questionnaire 
and describes the methodology more thoroughly. Section III presents the char- 
acteristics of the respondents, while Section IV relates results from the 
various content areas investigated by the questionnaire. The major findings 
and conclusions are presented in Section V. A copy of the questionnaire 
form follows the last section. 

The notations in the margins of the following pages coincide with 
the section, part, and/or item numbers on the questionnaire. B:4 refers to 
Section B, Question 4. D:III-2 refers to Section D, Part III, Question 2, 

Within the body of the final report, several references are made 
to Appendix A. These references deal specifically with Section IV, Question- 
naire Content, of Appendix A. A glance at the outline of this appendix will 
aid you in determining the specific topic area concerned and the page on 
which it is found. For example, if a reference in the text is A-l, this 
means that you should turn to Appendix A and Topic 1 under Questionnaire 
Content, which is Role of In-Service Administrator, This topic is found 
on page A-2G of the appendix. A reference of A-4 indicates that you should 
turn to Appendix A and Topic 4 under Questionnaire Content. This topic 
is Establishing Training Needs and can be found on page A-44. 
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I . SUMMARY 



The Urban Teacher Development Questionnaire* was one of several means 
used in the project "Training Teachers for the Inner City" to obtain descriptive 
information on in-service teacher programs currently in use in large school 
districts. The questionnaire was designed to obtain information on (1) the role 
the in-service administrator plays in the educational change process, (2) the 
planning information required for developing in-service training programs, 

(3) the operational constraints involved in conducting in-service teacher 
training, and (4) the inner-city teacher training needs as perceived by the 
in-service administrator. 

The questionnaire items were developed with the help of urban con- 
sultants, former teachers, and Battelle-Columbus staff members who are 
knowledgeable in the area of questionnaire construction. Most of the items 
were of the short response or check list type, although one section required 
longer written responses. 

The Urban Teacher Development Questionnaire was sent to school 
districts in the 136 cities which had at least a 90,000 population at the 1960 
census. A packet of materials, including a letter to the superintendent, a 
letter to the in-service administrator, two copies of the questionnaire, and 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope was routed through the office of the local 
superintendent. After approximately three weeks, calls were made to districts 
that had not yet responded to determine if the packet had been received and, 
if so, if a copy of the questionnaire would be returned to Battelle. A second 
packet was sent to districts which had not yet received the first one. 



* A copy is attached to this Appendix. 
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As questionnaires were returned they were edited, and categories were 
established for open-ended responses* Responses were coded, keypunched, and 
processed by computer. Results of the survey are expressed as descriptive 
statistics. Approximately 45 percent of the forms were returned in usable form. 

The following pages summarise the data gathered from the questionnaire 
with regard to the characteristics of respondents, the role of the in-service 
administrator, factors to be considered in planning the in-service program, needs 
assessment methods, and content of the training program. Conditions or situations 
mentioned first for each numbered item are to be considered the most frequently 
mentioned, while subsequently mentioned conditions were reported by fewer districts. 
In cases where numerous responses were given, particularly for open-ended 
questions, only those reported by at least six districts are mentioned in the 
summary. 



Characteristics of Respondents 

The characteristics of the 64 respondents are Summarized below: 
(1) Respondents to the questionnaire generally held 
the post ion of assistant superintendent or of 
head (director, coordinator, supervisor) of the 
in-service or extended education department. 

Other positions less often mentioned were: 
director of personnel or staff development, and 
directors of instruction or of research and 
development. 
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(2) Most respondents had held their current position 
for less than four years, although their experience 
as educators was, on the average^ 22 years. 

(3) The previous position of the respondents was most 
frequently that of principal or assistant director 
of personnel, education, curriculum, or instruction. 

Less often mentioned were supervisor or assistant 
superviv. teacher, coordinator of staff or program, 
and university related occupations. 

(4) The level of education attained by the respondents 
was, in all but one case, at least a Master’s Degree. 

(5) The size of the responding school districts varied 
from student populations of 14,000 to 1,100,000 
with a median of 47,000 pupils. Relatedly, the 
number of teachers employed by these districts ranged 
from 700 to 60,000 with the median 2400. 

Role of In-Service Administrator 

Data relating to the role of the in-service administrator are summarized 
in the following statements. 

(1) Administrators responsible for in-service teacher 
training perform a variety of functions in their 
school district. It appears that in most cases, no 
clear cut job description exists for innservice 
administrator. Ihis may be accounted for by the 
fact that 75 percent of the programs were headed 

o 
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by an administrator whose primary responsibility was 
not one of in-service teacher training. 

(2) Eighty percent of the respondents do not devote 
full time to administering in-service training. 

Fifty percent spent one-fourth time or less in this 
activity. 

(3) From the functions performed by respondents, the in- 
service administrator is or could be an important 
agent for educational change. 

(4) While about 3/4 of the responding administrators 
indicated that they felt adequately prepared to deal 
with educational change, several suggested that 
sessions designed to disseminate information about 
educational change and to give training in specific 
skills would be beneficial. Training most often 
mentioned were gaining knowledge in current innovations 
and trends and how to bring about change. 

(5) As persons experienced with educational changes, 
in-service administrators listed a number of 
cautions that should be observed when introducing 
changes, such as securing cooperation, establishing 
a need for change, and piloting the project first. 

Factors in Program Planning 

Several items on the questionnaire were designed to describe the 
existing in-service teacher training programs with regard to time-related 
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factors, grouping of participants, teacher motivation, instructors, methods 
used, funding, and constraints. The following paragraphs summarize the data 
obtained on existing programs. 

(1) It is more likely that a topic presented during 
in-service training will be discussed at one session 
only, or for a few consecutive sessions. It is much 
less likely that a topic will be presented for a whole 
semester or a year. 

(2) In-service sessions are more likely to be held after 
the regular school day or during release time for 
teachers. Conference days, vacation days, and 
Saturdays are less likely to be used, while sessions 
during holidays and evenings are relatively rare. 

(3) The length of an in-service session is most likely 
to be about two hours* Less frequently found are 
progams lasting half a day or an entire day in length. 

(4) Almost half the responding districts hold in-service 
sessions on a monthly basis. Fewer present programs 

on a less frequent schedule. Almost half have programs 
in the summer. 

(5) A number of methods are used to group the participants 
for in-service training. Most frequently used are: 
subject area, grade level, school building, and 
individual needs. 

(6) In-service administrators indicated that the optimal 
number of participants in a session (depending on 
type of program, of course) should be at least 16. 
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This number may be the minimum which will allow 

the administrator to best utilize available resources. 

(7) The two most frequently mentioned factors for determining 

optimal group size are: nature of program or method of 

instruction, and resources and space available. 

(8) In almost half the school districts, attendance at 
in-service programs is not compulsory; in about one- 
third, it is; in the remaining districts, programs are 
compulsory sometimes or for certain teachers 

(9) In almost two-thirds of the school districts some 
kind of merit credit is given for in-service 
participation. 

(10) Each school district uses a number of persons as 
instructors or trainers. Those persons most frequently 
mentioned include outside consultants, school 
principals heads, teachers, and AV or IM Coordinators. 

(11) Several methods of presenting in-service programs are 
used by each school district. Demonstration of methods, 
discussion groups, demonstration of materials and 
equipment, and lecture are the most frequently used, 
while role playing, problem solving, and case study 

are less often utilized. Methods requiring much 
expertise and/or time are least lik&ly to be used. 

(12) The most frequent sources of funding for in-service 
programs are locally budgeted funds and federal title 
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funds. Used somewhat less often are state funds. 

Tuition paid by teachers is a source in less than 
half the school districts. 

(13) While a number of constraints may be encountered by a 

school district's in-service program, the most frequently 
mentioned relate to lack of funding for personnel, 
materials, and equipment, and to lack of time to plan 
and hold sessions. 

Needs Assessment Method 

Earlier in the questionnaire, respondents indicated that the assess* 
ment of teacher training needs was considerd to be "of very great importance" 
as a specific part of their job as an in-service administrator. Ihe following 
paragraphs summarize elements of the needs assessment method which administrators 
might use, including: persons used as sources of information in determining 

training needs, communications methods used to gather such information, and 
the type of information that must be gathered to effectively assess training 
needs • 

(1) As sources of information on training needs # teachers 
and other administrators within the district are most 
frequently used. Other in-service administrators, 
educational consultants, and college or university 
personnel are utilized by somewhat few districts. 

Pupil personnel, such as nurses and counselors, and 
community members were used by three fourths of the 
responding districts and students were a source of 
information in only half the cases. 

■ * i. 
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(2) In rating the importance of the various sources of 

information, teachers alone received -si median rating 
of "very great importance". Ihose rated as "of fairly 
great importance" were closely connected with the 
school, and included: other administrators within 

the district, other in-service administrators, pupil 
personnel, and students. Persons outside the actual 
school structure, i.e., educational consultants, 
university and college personnel, and community 
members, were rated as being "of moderate importance". 

(3) Most of the school districts use a variety of communica- 
tion methods to assess teacher training needs. Meetings 
at the administrative, departmental, and teacher staff 
level are all used frequently, as are questionnaires. 

Other means utilized include informal personal contact, 
use of professional literature, and individual teacher 
interviews . 

(4) The median importance rating for all but one method 
was "of fairly great importance". Professional 
literature was rated as being "of moderate importance". 

(5) The types of information collected about teachers as 
part of assessing their needs are more likely to describe 
large numbers of teachers rather than individual teachers; 
that is, administrators appear to analyze general infor- 
mation about most teachers, or depend on teachers as a 
group to express needs rather to individually analyze the 
needs of each teacher. 
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(6) A previous item showed that only 50 percent of the 
responding districts used students as source of 
information while planning teacher training sessions, 
yet students were rated overall as being "of fairly 
great importance". Frequently mentioned types of 
information that is or should be collected about 
students include achievement data, interests, their 
evaluation of the program their expectations and goals, 
and perception of teachers. 

(7) Information that should be collected from the 

community to assist in the determination of teacher 
training needs include: community perceptions of the 

school programs and curricula, and the characteristics 
(economic, educational, and cultural) of the community, 
current concerns, and resources. 

(8) The two most frequently used for deciding train- 

ing need priorities are the expressed requests of 
teachers, administrators, and others, and available 
resources . 



Cent ent of Training Programs 

The following paragraphs summarize the data collected with regard to 
the content of teacher in-service progams. 

(1) Nearly all responding districts included orientation 
as part of in-service training, most included 
leadership development, and about half provided 
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training areas related to on the job function 
(e.g., human communication, technical writing, 
speaking, etc.)* 

(2) The content areas most frequently included in in-service 
training programs in the responding districts last year 
(1960-70) were methods and materials related to specific 
subject areas and human relations. 

(3) Methods and materials information related to specific 
subject areas and human relations will be the most 
frequent topic of in-service sessions in the 
responding districts during the next school year 
(1970-71). A great many more districts will offer 
programs on minority groups than had previously. 

(4) Hie type of program most frequently requested by 
teachers is methods and materials for their particular 
subject or grade areas. 

(5) Training in the area of teacher attitude and the 
disadvantaged child is most often supplied through 
human relations programs. Also used to provide 
information in this area are title programs, sessions 
on cultural, psychological and sociological character- 
istics of the disadvantaged child, and courses on how 
to teach the inner city and disadvantaged child. 

(6) In approximately two- thirds of the responding districts, 
the content, method, or emphasis of the program for 
inner-city teachers was different than that offered 
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non- inner-city teachers. The greatest difference 
was in emphasizing the unique characteristics, needs, 
and subsequent problems of the inner city student 
and his community, and how to deal with them. Also 
emphasized more in the inner city program were human 
relations, basic skills and/or remedial work, and 
title funded programs. 
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II, GENERAL INFORMATION 



Ac The project, "Training Teachers for the Inner City", General des- 
cription of 

was conducted to establish a comprehensive set of guidelines project 

for the development of in-service training programs for large 
metropolitan school districts, particularly in regard to inner city 
schools. A number of sources were used to gather background informa- 
tion on in-service training, describe programs currently in use in 
large school districts, and formulate the components of the guidelines. 

These include the use of urban consultants, an advisory committee 
comprised of in-service administrators, a review of pertinent literature, 
visits to current in-service programs, and use of the Urban Teacher 
Development Questionnaire. Ihe following pages are devoted to describing 
and reporting the results of the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire was designed to obtain the Purpose of 

the question- 
following types of descriptive information: naire 

• The role the in-service administrator plays in the 
educational change proceBB; 

• Ihe planning information required for developing 
in-service training programs; 

• The operational constraints involved in conducting 
in-service teacher training; 

• The inner city teacher training needs as perceived 
by the in-service administrator. 



B. It was obvious from information gathered from 
our consultants and former teachers that a number of different 
situations and conditions were possible for each of the four 
topics mentioned above, and that several situations rather than 



Methodology 
of question- 
naire develop- 
ment 
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only one would probably be found in each district. Consequently, 
the experiences of the consultants, former teachers, and others 
familiar with school operations were utilized in designing the 
questionnaire. These persons suggested important items which 
should be included, as well as likely alternative responses which 
might be given. An attempt was made to ask as many short response 
or check list items as possible to encourage potential respondents to 
complete all items. A number of open-ended items were included, however, 
in connection with one section. 

Because of the length of the questionnaire, a two column per page format 
was adopted. Also, the print size was reduced by 15 percent to allow more items 
per page. Items were printed on both sides of each page. Before final copies 
of the questionnaire were produced, Battelle staff members who had background 
experience with questionnaire development were asked to comment on the items 
and format and to suggest necessary changes. 

Concurrent with the questionnaire development was the determination 
of cities to which the instrument would be sent. Because the project was mainly 
concerned with in-service programs in large metropolitan areas, all cities with 
a population of at least 90,000 at the 1960 census were included on the mailing 
list. 

One major problem associated with the mailing was related to determining 
the names and addresses of persons who were to complete the form. To the 
knowledge of the project staff, there exists no listing of administrators in 
charge of in-service training. In addition, the in-service function may be 
performed by any one of a number of school offices. Consequently, the Battelle 
staff decided to route a packet of materials through the office of each local 
superintendent. The packet contained two letters, two copies of the instrument, 
and a self-addressed stamped envelope for the return of the form. One letter, 
addressed to the superintendent, briefly described the project and requested his 
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cooperation in sending the remaining materials to the appropriate administrator. 

A second letter, directed to the in-service administrator, also explained the 
project and asked his/her cooperation in filling out one copy of the questionnaire. 
Hie second reference copy was to be retained in the administrator^ files . The 
purpose of the file copy was for comparison with overall study results which 
would be made available to all respondents. In total, 136 questionnaires 
were mailed to urban school districts. 

Approximately three to five weeks after the questionnaire materials 
were mailed to the school districts, phone calls were made from Battelle 
staff members to these districts which had not yet responded. Callera asked 
to speak either with the superintendent of the administrator in charge of 
in-service training* and inquired whether or not the materials had been received. 

If not received, and the school administrator showed any inclination to cooperate 
with us, the caller indicated that another packet would be sent. If the packet 
had been received, inquiries were made regarding the return of the questionnaire. 
Names and addressess of all administrators who were called were recorded. 

As questionnaires were returned, they were edited, and categories 
were established for open-ended responses. Responses were then transferred 
to coding sheets, keypunched, and readied for computer processing. Approximately 
45 percent of the forms were returned in usable form. 

As soon as preliminary results were available, they were sent along 
with a thank you letter to the respondents. 



* The request to speak to the administrator in charge of in-service teacher 
training was often a source of confusion at the local Boards of Education. 

Many times the caller was referred to the wrong office, or transferred through 
several offices. Also, some districts indicated that no program existed for 
in-service training, yet questionnaire forms were later returned by someone 
in the district. 
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III. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESPONDENTS 



indicated that a number of different administrative 



A. Data from the responding school districts 



Position of 
Respondents 
(cover sheet) 



positions are responsible for in-service training. One- 
fourth of the 64 districts returning questionnaires em- 
ployed a person directly responsible for in-service or 
extended education. In over one-third of the districts, 
however, in-service administration is considered to be within 
the realm of the duties performed by an assistant superintendent. 
Directors of elementary of secondary education administered the 
program in 14 percent of the districts, while directors of 
personnel or staff development accounted for 12 percent of the 
in-service administrators. In the remaining districts, directors 
of instruction or of research and development, superintendents, 
or others were in charge of the program. Figure A-l below illustrates 
the above information. 



Administr 

Assistant 



Director 



Othei 



Director 

Instructl 




FIGURE A-l. POSITION RESPONSIBLE FOR IN-SERVICE 

TRAINING IN 64 SCHOOL DISTRICTS SURVEYED 
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B. Data indicated that the respondents had held 
their current position for a relatively short period of time 
(Mean - 3.7, S.D. - 3.7 years). The range of experience in 
the current position extended from approximately two weeks to 
21 years. 

C. Hie respondents, on the whole, had a number of 
years of experience as educators (Mean =22.3 years, 

S.D. - 8.7 years). Ihe least amount of experience was 
7 years and the most was 42 years. 

D. The last position held by the respondent 
was most often that of a principal or assistant principal 
(28.1 percent), or a director or assistant director of 
personnel, education, or curriculum (23.4 percent). Other 
positions represented in order of their frequency were 
supervisor or assistant supervisor (10.9 percent), teacher 
(7.3 percent), coordinator (7.8 percent), university 
related occupation (6.3 percent), director of research 
(3.1 percent), and administrative assistant (3.1 percent). 

Nine percent were from positions other than those noted above. 
The above information is illustrated graphically in Figure A-2 
on the next page. 



Years in present 
position 
(cover sheet) 



Years as an 
educator 
(cover sheet) 



Last position 
of respondents 
(cover sheet) 
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Admlnls tratlve 
j Assistant 
- • 'Director of 
Research 



Inlver9lty Related 
Occupation 



Coordinator of 
Staff or Program 



FIGURE A-2. LAST POSITION HELD 

BY 64 RESPONDING IN- 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATORS 



E. The level of education attained by the respondents 
was, in all but one case, at least a Master's Degree. One 
individual held both the Ed.D., and the Fh.D. Figure A -3 below 
illustrates the data related to educational levels attained. 



Education of 
respondents 
(cover sheet) 
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FIGURE A -3, LEVEL OF EDUCATION ATTAINED BY THE 64 RESPONDING ADMINISTRATORS 
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F. The responding school districts varied con- 
siderably in size. Student populations ranged from 14,000 to 
1,100,000 with a median of 47,000 pupils . Figure A-4 below 
graphically illustrates the data on district size. 



Size of respond- 
ing school district 
(cover sheet) 




No. of Pupils 



FIGURE A-4. STUDENT POPULATION OF RESPONDING 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



The number of teachers employed within the responding districts ranged 
from 700 to 60,000 with a median of 2,400. 
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IV. QUESTIONNAIRE CONTENT 

Topic 1. Role of the In-Service Administrator 

A. Host administrators in charge of in-service Time devoted to 

in-service 

training do not devote full time to those duties. This is activities (B:2) 

illustrated in Figure a-5. 




1/4 or less 1/2 3/4 full time 

Proportion of time 



FIGURE A-5. WORKING TIME ALLOCATED FOR ORGANIZATION, 

ADMINISTRATION, AND DIRECTION OF IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING . 

Nearly half of the respondents spent one-fourth of their time or less dealing 
with in-service matters. The reason for this may be due to the positions held 
by the respondents. An assistant superintendent, curriculum director, or any- 
one other than the head of a special in-service section, has more immediate 
responsibilities and duties. Consequently, it would seem that for persons in 
O such positions the in-service function is relegated to a position of secondary 
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or tertiary importance 
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B„ Section A of the questionnaire attempted to Duties of in-service 

administrators 

define the various functions which are performed by the (A: I, II) 

in-service administrators. The quest ionnarie listed possible 
functions and respondents were asked to check whether of not they 
performed the functions listed. They also were to rate the importance 
of each function as it related to administering a high quality in-service 
teacher training program. The rating scale for importance is as follows: 

0 - "not at all important"; 1 = "of slight importance"; 2 = "of moderate 
importance"; 3 = "of fairly great importance"; and 4 = "of very great 
importance". Table A-l summarizes the data pertaining to duties of the 
in-service administrator. 

TABLE A-l . DUTIES PERFORMED BY 64 RESPONDING IN-SERVICE ADMINISTRATORS 
AND IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF EACH DUTY 







Frequency 

Performed 

(Percent) 








Importance 

(Percent Per Category) 








Yes No N. 


R.* 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


N.R.* 


Mdn.** 


1 . 


Encourage, assist experi- 
mental and innovative 
projects 


98.4 1.6 


0 


0 


1.6 


1.6 


26.6 


70.3 


0 


4 


2. 


Maintain ties with sources 
to receive information 
on newest methods, 
procedures, etc., for 
in-service 


98.4 1.6 


0 


0 


0 


7.8 


40.6 


46.0 


4.7 


4 


3. 


Be awrre of innovations 
and changes in 
education 


96.9 3.1 


0 


0 


1,6 


0 


26.6 


71.9 


0 


4 


4. 


Interact with university, 
colleges during in- 
service training, 
design, and develop- 
ment 


96.9 3.1 


0 


0 


3.1 


14.1 


43.8 


39.1 


0 


3 
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TABLE A-L (Continued) 









Frequency 

Performed 

(Percent) 






Importance 

(Percent Per Category) 








Yes 


No 


N.R.* 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


N.R.* 


Mdn . ** 


So 


Interact with profes- 
sional organizations 


95.3 


4.7 


0 


0 


7.8 


4.7 


39 o 1 


34.4 


14.1 


3 


6. 


Inform district personnel 
of your office's 
■June t ions 


93.8 


4,7 


1.6 


0 


4.7 


20.3 


21.9 


51.6 


1.6 


4 


7 . 


Interact with state 
department of 
education 


93.8 


6.4 


0 


0 


6.3 


21.9 


31.3 


40.6 


0 


3 


8 . 


Assess training needs 
of training population 


92.2 


6.3 


1.6 


0 


1.6 


3.1 


10.9 


81.3 


3.1 


4 


9 . 


Maintain files of mate- 
rials appropriate for 
in-service training 
program 


90.6 


7.8 


1.6 


0 


4.7 


14.1 


56.3 


21.9 


3.1 


3 


10. 


Consult college, univer- 
sity personnel to 
improve teacher pre- 
service programs for 
prospective inner city 
teachers 


89.1 


10.9 


0 


0 


4.7 


9.4 


31.3 


54.7 


0 


3 


11 . 


Interact with local 
government agencies 


00 

4 > 

4 -' 


14.1 


1.6 


3.1 


12.5 


26.6 


43.8 


12.5 


1.6 


3 


12. 


Interact with training 
materials producers 


84.4 


15.6 


0 


1.6 


17.2 


25.0 


42.2 


14.1 


0 


3 


13 . 


Maintain information 
files of individuals, 
agencies available to 
give in-service train- 
ing programs 


78.1 


18.8 


3.1 


0 


3.1 


21.9 


53.1 


20.3 


1.6 


3 


14 . 


Interact with publishers 


76.6 


23.4 


0 


4.7 


17.2 


23.0 


35.9 


6.3 


0 


2 


15 . 


Interact with USOE 


73.4 


25.0 


1.6 


3.1 


17.2 


31.3 


29.7 


18.8 


0 


2 


16 . 


Interact with equipment 
manufacturers 


71.9 


28.1 


0 


6.3 


20.3 


37.5 


26.6 


6.3 


3.1 


2 


17 . 


Interact with other 
agencies*** 


70.3 


4.7 


25.0 


4.7 


7.8 


21.9 


25.0 


20.3 


20.3 


3 
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